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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return 7f unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself vesponsible jor MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 58. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements, should be addressed ta 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. GC 

A Supplement, descriptive of “In English Homes,” which will be 
interesting to readers of COUNTRY LIFE, appears in this week's issue. 


PEDIGREE STOCK AND 
|. THEIR EXHIBITORS. 


T once occurred that the present writer was asking a leading 
and most successful exhibitor of fat stock at what period 
of the year he began to set about serious preparation for 
the next season’s shows. His answer was, as soon as 
the animals come back from this year’s exhibition. In 

other words, he meant that whoever desires to exhibit pedigree 
stock with satisfaction ought never to cease paying attention to 
the animals. Ten or twenty years ago the case was different. 
Judges had not the same high standard that they have now, and 
the prize-winners of that day, could they be brought back to life 
and placed in the ring again, would be quickly turned out. 
Every year witnesses some sort of advance, although it is perfectly 
true at the same time that certain veterans of various breeds 
continue to take prizes year after year, but they must have been 
of exceptional merit. For example, Prince Harold, that 
splendid Shire whose progeny is now as the sands of the sea for 
multitude, was an outstanding horse in his day, and had shot 
far ahead of his contemporaries. We could not imagine any 
conditions under which he would not be reckoned a great Shire. 
But if you take the great bulk of Shires as they were when he 
was a four or five year old, they were very much inferior to 
those shown in the Agricultural Hall at Islington this week. 
So with every other breed. Jersey cows offer a case in point. 
In a few of the choice herds breeding and management have 
been brought to such a high degree of perfection that every 
year the cows seem to be more beautiful than they were 
the year before. And it is not a case of good looks 
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only. One great benefit derived from the exhibition of 
kine has been to improve the practical qualities of the 
beasts. Since the institution of milking trials and_ butter 
tests at the Dairy Show in Great Britain owners of herds have 
been at much more trouble than was formerly the case to keep a 
daily record of the amount of milk given by each cow, the 
quantities yielded at the various shows throughout the country 
being for them a standard to which they might try to attain. 
No one can tell exactly where competition ends, because a great 
deal goes on outside the show-yard. As soon as a farmer begins 
to test the milk-giving qualities of his cows he naturally becomes 
curious about those belonging to his neighbour. Should the 
latter be the better of the two, in nine cases out of ten the man 
will go back to his herd thoroughly dissatisfied, and will take 
effective measures for improving its milk-producing capacity ; 
that is to say, he will weed out those whose yield is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, and cast an unfavourable eye on the moderate 
lot, while he will cherish those that have a gift for filling 
the pail. 

Moreover, he wili at the same time become anxious to know 
the best methods of breeding superior dairy cows. Not long ago 
it was all done ina very haphazard way. As often as not the 
dairy farmer purchased his cows in the market with nothing to 
go upon except their appearance, of which he was often not a 
very competent judge. But experience has taught him, as it 
taught the Danes before him, that a first-rate herd of dairy cattle 
can be made but cannot be purchased. He must look into the 
genealogy of his cows, and, as far as possible, choose only those 
heifers whose mothers were not only good milkers, but the 
daughters and grand-daughters of good milkers; and if he can 
eliminate from the family tree every sign of a bad milker, he may 
be almost certain that the heifer will inherit the gift of her 
progenitors. The way to avoid ‘casting back” is to see that 
there is nothing bad in the pedigree to which you cast back. 
But, of course, he must pay exactly the same amount of 
attention to the bull, seeing that he has the “milky” 
character of a good cow, a somewhat heifer head, and, as far as 
possible, a feminine development. In this way the man 
inevitably comes to add to the financial value of his stock, 
improving both the quantity and quality of the milk given; and 
if he had not exhibited before, it is very probable that he will 
now begin to do so. 

More or less, the same principle is applicable to all other 
shows and all other breeds. The man who fattens cattle has 
a great deal to learn from Smithfield, though it is possible 
that he may come to the conclusion that excessive fatting is a 
game not worth the candle, that the outlay in hard cash is more 
than the return in beef, just as in treating the soil good 
manuring is all very well, but the experiments at Rothamp- 
stead demonstrated beyond the possibility of doubt that over- 
manuring is an unprofitable operation. There comes a point 
beyond which the cultivation of anything dead or alive becomes 
too expensive for the results producible. So while it is 
well that we should have a growing and enthusiastic class 
of exhibitors in this country, many of whom, in fact, make a 
business of breeding and rearing show animals, the ordinary 
farmer very often looks askance at it. His object is to have 
all the animals on the farm fit and in good working form, 
whereas his practised eye tells him at once that those in the 
show-ring would be quite useless for hard work. Nor do we 
believe that judges will ever get over this difficulty. To seea 
horse to perfection it is necessary that a certain amount of flesh 
should be laid on. He looks a great deal the better for it, and 
few of the first-rate horses but look second-rate, to say the least, 
when under condition. Thus the exhibitor is bound to fatten his 
animals beyond what would be advisable if he ran a farm. But 
landlords have a very practical method of counterbalancing this, 
if they like to put it into practice, as the Duke of Portland, for 
instance, does at Welbeck. He annually has an estate show, in 
which everything is brought under the judges’ eye direct from the 
ordinary life of the fields—the great horses from their work, 
the cows from the sheds and fields where they have been used 
for dairy purposes, the sheep as they are getting ready for the 
butcher, the pigs as they are in the sty. The Duke himself 
wisely discourages anything in the way of special preparation. 
He wants a competition not between breeders, but between the 
working farmers on his estate, so that the results will indicate to 
him which are doing best. In fact, the prize-winner ought to 
have the best balance for his banking account, for if he does not, 
then the end of the show is altogether defeated. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


HE group on the first page of Country Lire this week is 
fi reproduced froma photograph of Lady Dorothy Gathorne- 
Hardy and her three boys. Lady Dorothy is the daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Glasgow, and in 1899 married the eldest son of 
Lord Medway. 
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papers. Both Japan and Russia have evidently 

taken effectual means for preventing their plans being 

discovered to the enemy by way of Europe. All the 
same, speculation is rife as to the course of events. Perhaps 
the most significant of all the facts that have been disclosed is 
the attitude taken by the Russian Government. First of all, 
the address of Admiral Alexeieff to his soldiers read like that of 
a chieftain who, if not despairing, had at least his back to the 
wall and was fighting for his life. The same tone is to be 
noticed in the address delivered to Russia itself. Evidently the 
leading men of that country see that it is necessary to rally to 
their support those who are loyal, and unquestionably they feel 
that there are elements of discord within their borders. Nihilists, 
students, peasants, and Polish patriots are scarcely able to 
conceal their satisfaction at the embarrassment into which 
Ktussia has been driven. We canscarcely believe that revolution 
is possible, because in these days a crowd of unarmed, or only 
partially armed, men would be powerless against a single 
squadron of soldiers armed with repeating rifles. Let anyone 
imagine what havoc a few artillerymen would work if Jack Cade 
were to appear to-day on London Bridge, and it will easily be 
seen that revolution has no great chance in Russia. At the 
same time, this dissatisfaction must be a source of very serious 
weakness to the Government of the Czar, and no one knows 
what may happen should the Japanese succeed in scoring a great 
success at any early period. 


STRICT Press censorship has effectually prevented 
authentic news of the war from leaking out in the 


Meanwhile, a set of Parisian journalists are doing their 
utmost to foment discord between this country, France, and 
Russia. Every day witnesses the publication of more so-called 
revelations about Fashoda. What seems to have happened is 
that when Colonel Marchant received a check at Fashoda, the 
French seriously considered whether it was worth while going 
to war or not. They consulted Russia on the point, and that 
country appears to have, at the beginning at least, offered them 
some support. This was intimated to the late Lord Salisbury 
by the French Ambassador, who informally remarked that if 
France had to go to war, Russia would come to her support. 
The then Prime Minister, however, took the bold and, what 
proved to be the successful, course of simply telling them to do 
as they pleased, whereupon Russia, who, as we can easily see 
now, must have been entirely unprepared for war, wired to Paris 
for them to avoid the conflict. It reads very strangely to-day, 
because few at the time realised that there was a serious 
prospect of a great struggle between England and at least one, 
if not two, of the Continenta! Powers. 


One of the most singular teatures about the situation created 
by the initial successes of the Japanese in the war, is the absolute 
surprise with which they have been received by the Continental 
natiozs. By a process of over-hasty generalisation, it appears that 
the Continent of Europe has been disposed to include the Japanese 
in the common category of the incapacity of the Asiatic as 
compared with the European races; forgetful of the facts, which 
seem ol :‘ous for all to perceive, that during the last decade or so 
Japan has made a progress hitherto unexampled in the history of 
the world. Added to this must be taken into consideration the 
reputed invulnerability of Russia, an invulnerability that is truly 
enough credited to her with regard to her centre, unless indeed 
trouble shall arise from an internal source, but can by no means 
be equally credited to the extremities of her immense empire. 
The vast distances which make the centre practically invulner- 
able are the very reason of peculiar vulnerability in the remote 
circumference. We are so often hearing, it is to be hoped with 
some salutary effect, of the remarkable simplicity and lack of 
prescience of Great Britain, that it is quite cheering to find an 
instance in which we have been in advance of our neighbours by 
recognising the fact of Japan’s distinct claim to consideration as 
a World- Power. 
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A feature of the situation, which we are not able to contem- 
plate with quite so much equanimity, is the effect that the thus 
far successful resistance of our ally to Russia seems to be 
already exercising on some others of the Oriental nations. We 
hear already of a certain stiffening of necks, that have hitherto 
been found pliable, in more quarters than one, and it is hardly 
likely that China would have sent forth her peremptory and martial 
message about the sanctity of the tombs in Manchuria, but for 
the brave face that her Japanese cousins are showing to the 
Russians. 


The accounts from Rome of the Pope’s health vary according 
to the policy which prompts the spirit of the different newspapers 
that discuss Papal matters. In some he is reported to be 
suffering from insomnia and a form of nervous depression which 
is due to home sickness. In others, and among them may be 
cited the Popolo Romano as being the most trustworthy, the 
account is altogether reassuring. Pope Pius X., it says, is in 
the best of health, and takes long walks in the Vatican gardens 
whenever the weather allows of it. A few days ago, while 
pacing down one of the long alleys there, he came across some 
gardeners busy weeding. The Pope stopped and asked if they 
were satisfied with their daily pay. The reply was that they 
were perfectly satisfied. The ‘suite’ in attendance expressing 
their surprise at this condescension on the part of His Holiness, 
he replied: ‘‘ Who knows if some of these are not the most accept 
able among us in the sight of our Heavenly Father?” The 
Popolo Romano vouches for the truth of the incident. 


MY LADY’S SUNDIAI. 
Mottoes many and words all true 
Has every owner found for you ; 
Yet of all the sayings fair, 
Tell me if any do compare 
With such pretty words as this— 
Bending she the dial to kiss— 
‘‘Love is Time’s master.”’ 
‘The maid was young, the garden wide, 
She led me onwards by her side, 
The dial shade had crept around, 
And still no answer had I found, 
Nor chance to check the creeping foe. 
She mocked me, laughing ever so : 
‘*Love will zo¢ be Time’s master.” 
But when the sun down dropped west, 
She whispered low, ‘I love you best”’; 
And just as then for ever and aye, 
Love had crept ahead all day, 
And the darkness swept o’er time, 
Leaving love a finished rhyme: 
“‘Love was Time’s master.”’ ee 


One of the most considerable literary men of the present time 
has passed away in the person of Sir Leslie Stephen. His name 
is associated with those of the most conspicuous figures of the 
nineteenth centuty. Beginning serious life as a parson and a 
don, he afterwards found himself unable to accept the dogmatic 
teachings of the Church, and, like a great many of those whom 
Carlyle named “ expatriated spiritualisms,” he drifted into letters. 
He came to London at a very fortunate time for the purpose of 
earning his living by his pen. The editors of that day were of a 
much higher class than those who hold similar positions now. 
Merely to recall their names is to prove this. Mr. John Morley 
was then editing the Fortnightly Review; Douglas Cook was 
guiding the Saturday, then at the height of its brilliance; Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood had made a new departure in journalism 
by starting in 1865 the Pall Mali Gazette, which was something 
perfectly novel at that time. Daily journalism had, as a matter 
of fact, fallen very low. The only paper that was conducted 
with fair efficiency was the Times. The others had none of the 
literary flavour which came to them afterwards, and halfpenny 
journalism had not been invented. 


Young Stephen was still more fortunate in the literary 
friends he was lucky enough to make in London. Mr. George 
Smith, whose capital it was that had floated Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood’s venture, took a great liking to him, and under his 
roof he made the acquaintance of the leading men in the in- 
tellectual world of the time. His closest friend in the University 
had been Henry Fawcett, whose biography he ultimately wrote. 
In America he had made a tour which brought him into 
relationship with James Russell Lowell and Protessor Charles 
Eliot Norton, then the leading writers in the United States. He 
became one of Carlyle’s greatest friends, and had been at an 
early dateintroduced to J. A. Froude, while as editor of the 
Cornhill he produced novels by W. E. Norris, Mr. Henry James, 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy. His acquaintance with Robert Louis 
Stevenson is very well known, and through him he came to find 
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out about the Jate Mr. W. E. Menley, of whose capacity he had 
the very highest opinion, although he refused to publish the 
verses ‘In Hospital” in the Cornhill Magazine, deeming them unfit 
for that periodical. Mr. Henley used often to relate how Leslie 
Stephen sought him out while he was in hospital in Edinburgh, 
and he never forgot how much kindness he owed to the 
distinguished editor. But it was one of the most marked 
characteristics of Stephen that he was always most eager and 
willing to lend a hand to any young man of promise who came 
in his way. Whatever one may say of his judgment, it is certain 
that he was constantly on the look-out for new talent. 


It would be somewhat difficult just now to give a correct 
estimate of the place that Sir Leslie Stephen himself hoids as a 
writer. The first series of papers by which he made his mark 
were the famous ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” published in the Cornhill 
Magazine. In them we have plenty of acute criticism and sound 
learning, though their defect is a lack of the finest imaginative 
appreciation. A certain materialism somewhat choked his 
utterances through life, although he was always learned, clever, 
and delicately ironical. The most momentous task that he under- 
took was the editing of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
started by his friend Mr. George Smith. As a model for the 
articles to follow he wrote a little biography of Addison, which 
was sent round to his contributors and accepted by the other 
writers as marking out the lines they were to follow. He 
vot together a splendid team of contributors for the now famous 
dictionary, and gave the work a splendid start; but he was never 
a man of strong physique, although by sheer determination he 
made himself at one time of his life a considerable athlete, and 
the work of the dictionary proved too much for him, so that 
eventually he had to give up the chair to Mr. Sidney Lee, who, 
fresh from the University, had been installed in the post of 
assistant-editor. [lis later days were clouded by afflictions of a 
domestic kind, but he leaves behind him the record of a busy and 
useful life. 

The late Mr. W. LE. Henley’s library is to be sold next 
month. It is in some ways rather unique, and kas an exceptional] 
interest in the number and kind of the gift books with inscriptions 
by the authors. The list is long. Waipling, Barrie, Stevenson, 
Meredith, Conan Doyle, Andrew Lang, and many more are 
among the glorious company. ‘The number, the variety, and the 
dedications of these sufficiently show Henley to have been in no 
small measure what the psychical people call a “ pivotal” man. 
He was by nature a fighter, but his very militant qualities 
endeared him but the more to those who got within his guard. 
It will be rather a pity if these books are scattered. They owe 
much of their interest to the personality of the man to whom 
they were given, and this central and main interest will be lost if 
they pass into different hands, no matter how much each separate 
volume may be valued for its own associations. ‘Their real value 
is in their common association with Henley. 


The reports drawn up by the Director of Naval Education 
and issued by the Admiralty are good reading. When the new 
scheme was broached last year the difficulty that critics 
prophesied in regard to working it lay in the selection of the 
boys. It is felt on every side that competitive examination is 
about the worst possible method of selecting boys for the Navy. 
For one thing, competition always spells crammer, and a boy 
who has been coached, let him pass all the examinations in the 
world, is more likely to be unfit than fit for naval work. Instead 
of that, the boys who wished to enter the college at Osborne 
were seen individually and put through a very informal examina- 
tion. According to the report, each comunittee “classified the 
boys according to its impression of their brightness and general 
suitability,” and it was found afterwards that they agreed in their 
choice. Subsequently, each candidate had to go through a 
medical examination, and afterwards they had a_ written 
examination, which was not competitive, but merely intended to 
show that the boys had a fair knowledge of the subjects usually 
taught to children of their age. The principle has the merit of 
common-sense, and we trust it will be carried through the whole 
of the training given to those who have chosen the Navy for a 
career. 

Professor Hall delivered a very interesting lecture on 
English wheat to the Canterbury Farmers’ Club the other day. 
One of the points in it that will interest farmers is the reason he 
gives that certain foreign wheats command a better price in the 
market than English wheat. The chief cause lies, of course, in 
the fact of their being grown in a hotter climate, which has a 
drying effect.. A miller will give 28s. 6d. per quarter for English 
wheat, while at the same time for best North American Manitoba 
he gives 35s., and for Russian wheat 33s. 6d.. The flour made 
from the latter, too, will absorb more water, and therefore a 
given quantity will yield more loaves than an equal quantity 
of English wheat. Professor Hall, however, has been conducting 


some experiments, and he found that while for a couple of days 
the bread made from foreign wheat is better, the English has a 
more lasting quality. He goes on to say that “the experiments 
had gone to show that so-called strength was inherent in the 
varieties of foreign grain, and they were devoting themselves to 
the question of cross-breeding.” We should like to know the 
result of the English climate upon wheats of foreign growth. 
Meanwhile, it may be noticed that advantage has been taken of 
the present state of affairs to raise the price of flour, and that in 
all probability the loaf of the poorer classes will go up by 4d. 
within the next few days. This change is attributed to the war 
in the East, but that only reminds one of the proverb that any 
stick will do to beat a dog with. 


Shire horse week is rapidly becoming as popular a time in 
London as Smithfield week itself. The number of countrymen 
in town during the past few days has been quite a noticeable 
feature, and the show itself is one of growing popularity. While 
other associations have had to fight for their existence, and hold 
shows that scarcely were sufficient to pay their expenses, this 
association, which confines its attention entirely to one breed 
of animals, flourishes apace, both as regards numbers and 
finance. This is all the more noteworthy because the Shire 
horse is essentially so humble an animal. His great end 
in life is to be a heavy draught horse, and pull the brewer’s 
dray and other weighty loads. About him are clustered none 
of those associations of gambling and betting that cluster round 
his cousin the thorough-bred. Fancy prices have been paid, but 
they did not even approximate to those which have been recorded 
for celebrated chasers. It must, therefore, be admitted that the 
fad of breeding and showing Shire horses is one of the pleasantest 
and most beneficial that has ever been taken up by English 
landowners, and we hope that it will long flourish amongst 
us. Indirectly it is of the greatest use not only to farmers, but 
to horse-owners throughout the country, because of the great 
improvement it has effected in the animals they possess. 


A SHEPHERDESS. 
My sheep awake the morn 
With piteous cries. 
(Love, Love, thou slumberest long: 
Awake, arise !) 
The sheep at noonday feed: 
(At noonday I 
Have need of thy true voice— 
To live thereby.) 
The flock is safe in fold 
When evening falls: 
(Were I but, Love, within 
Thy heart’s dear walls!) 
HLIZABETH GIBSON. 


A resolution of a good deal of interest, which possibly 
(experience has taught us to speak with slight confidence of 
well-meant efforts of the kind) may bear good results, was passed 
at the Jubilee meeting of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural 
Society over which Mr. Steuart Fotheringham presided in 
Edinburgh one day last week. The resolution was to the effect 
that the Departmental Committee should be urged to provide in 
Scotland an area to be devoted to the purposes of a State forest. 
‘The hope and intention is that it may serve the purposes of a State- 
aided school of forestry for Scotland and an object-lesson in the 
results that may be achieved by a more intelligent method of 
grappling with the problems of forestry. 


The lad who has passed all his life in the streets and alleys 
of a big town has naturally next to no notion of the hunter’s 
sense of locality and eye to country, which are so necessary for 
him if he is to make an efficient soldier, and it is now stated 
that a scheme of training is to be generally introduced into the 
Army with a view to remedying these defects. There is no 
doubt of the need of some such measures, for it is-an unsatis- 
factory business to postpone practice of this kind till the opening 
stages of a campaign, as we virtually did before the late war 
in South Africa. But it is to be doubted only too strongly 
whether even the most intelligent and assiduous course of training 
can repair the deficiencies which are due to a lifetime of artificial 
conditions. The country-bred lad will doubtless be the better 
for such training, but then there is something to go upon. It is 
a difficult task, however, in the greater number of instances, to 
teach the man who has never been off the pavements to find 
his way alone about little-known country, or to accustom eyes to 
open horizons which have never been required to see further 
than the end of the street. These necessary attempts at 
teaching the soldier are only another testimony to the physical 
deterioration which follows the abandonment of the country for 
the town by so many thousands of Englishmen. 
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ATLANTIC STORM. 





F. J. Mortimer, SWEEPING OVER THE ROCKS. - Copyright 

T has been said that they who go down to the sea in ships everything. In most cases he had to be tied to the rocks, 
see the wonders of the Lord, but the photographs we show or otherwise he could not possibly have lived through some 

with this article prove that it is possible to witness some of the storms. We can imagine what his experience was 

of the most striking aspects of Nature from the shore. from a mere study of the atmospheric effects that prevailed, 
Even the sailor, renowned though he is for daring, might as the sky at the time was even a more complicated study than 

well envy the fortitude and determination with which these the water. At times it was overclouded and black, while only 
pictures were taken. Mr. Mortimer, to whom we are indebted an occasional gleam of light or a flash of lightning enabled the 
for them, says that he was almost washed away by the tidal photographer to use his camera. The studies, however, are well 
waves, although in the midst of his danger he managed to get worth the enterprise and courage involved in obtaining them. 
snap-shots at the terrific waves that threatened to engulf They form a permanent record of one of the wildest storms ever 





f. J. Mortimer. A TERRIBLE WAVE. Copyright 
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experienced on the West Coast. We 
know from our daily newspapers what 
the Atlantic was like during the first 
fortnight in February. The tale is 


written in sunken ships and _ lost 
sulors. For several days we could 
scarcely take up our morning paper 


without reading of one of those heart- 
rending accidents at sea which no 
modern device appears able to obviate. 
Nothing, in fact, illustrates the frailty 
of man more than the danger to which 
his highest invention is exposed on the 
sea. For the modern ship exhibits man’s 


accomplishment \ery nearly at its 
highest. It is fitted with the most 


wonderful machinery, it is victualled 
with the luxury of a floating hotel, and 
even provided with an apparatus by 
means of which communication can be 
maintained with the land or with a 
passing vessel. As it steams out of the 
harbour it looks as if nothing could 
prevail against it. Yet that vessel is 
in as much danger in the middle of the 
Atlantic as was the Princess Alice, the 
first crude steamer that, in 1837, crossed 
from England to America. 


COUNTRY 


I. J. Mortimer. 


Great waves depend largely on 


great spaces, and although the eastern coast is often more 


frequently strewn with wrecks than 


because the action 
of the waves is so 


complicated with 
currents. You 
never get there 
anything analo- 


gous to the great 
Atlantic rollers 
that break in from 
the West. The 
North Sea natu- 
rally does not 
produce anything 
like the Atlantic; 
and the Scilly 
Islands, where 
these photographs 
taken, are 


were 
so situated as to 
feel the full 


force of the waves. 
From Argyllshire 


down to the 

mouth of the 

Severn, Ireland 

lies like a huge — 
breakwater pro- 7. J. Mortimer. 
tecting the bays 


and harbours of the coast. 


the 


western, this is 


LIFE. 





ATLANTIC ROL 
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LERS. 
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larger movement in the water even at times of comparative 
calm, and when storms do arise they are correspondingly 


terrific and overwhelming. 





FLYING SPRAY. 


But if you go to the extreme 


North, to the ever-raging Pentland, for instance, or to the 
South, to the coast of the Scilly Islands, you feel, as it were, a 
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BREAKING 


OVER SHOALS. 


It is difficult to add in writing any 
description that 
will supplement 
the vivid record 
made by the 
camera. Indeed, 
the wish inspired 
by these photo- 
graphs is that one 
had been there to 
see the storm of 
which they were 
the result, for 
there is nothing in 
Nature more 
solemn and awe- 
inspiring than the 
crashing of great 
waves on a rocky 
coast. The un- 
resting motion, the 
dash of the billows, 
the breaking into 
foam, all seem to 
be expressions of 
some vast energy 
that overmasters 
and almost terrifies 
the onlooker. 


Cepyright 


In one of his first books Jules Michelet says that the 
natural instinct of a child is to hate the sea, and he relates 
experiments in which he took children to the shore and watched 
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their gestures the first time that 
they saw it. One child, of which he 
gives a lively account, shook her 
closed fist and made gestures that 
seemed to correspond with those 
made by a dumb animal when it 
meets one of its natural enemies. 
One can well understand how a 


feeling like that could be generated 
in children whose ancestors for 
several generations have lived by the 
sea and drawn their living from it. 
They take their lives in their hands 
every time they venture out, and 
whatsoever it be that they win is, 
as it were, snatched from the 
bosom of a mortai enemy. The sea 
yields no spoil willingly, but ever 
and anon rises up and slays some 
of those who were trying to rob it. 
At least, that is one way of putting the 
case. Another is that water is not an 
element which we have yet conquered. 
At the most it is only possible to say 
that we are more at home in water 
than in air, since the ship that sets 
out to navigate its way through the 
atmosphere is even more at the mercy of 
chance and storm than that which floats 
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on the sea. But 
man is essentially 
a terrestrial 
animal. He is not 
even amphibious, 
and does not 
appear to have 
been so at any time 
of his history. In 
the water he is 
more or less out of 
his element, and 
the most his 
ingenuity has 
achieved is to 
make his ships sail 
over the surface of 
the ‘“‘pathless and 
unharvested”’ sea. 

The present 
year has so far 
gained an evil 
reputation for 
storms at sea. In 
January several 
storms occurred 
that were accom- 
panied by severe 
losses, and Feb- 
ruary has been a 


month which 
might |= compare 
with’ November, =F, 7, Mortimer. 


1g03. Some of our 

meteorologists might spend their time to advantage in tabulating 
the great storms, with a view to showing at what time of the year 
they are most prevalent. Probably observation carried on for a 
number of years would show that the worst storms come in 
autumn and in the first quarter of the year. The most destruc- 
tive gale within living memory occurred, unless we are mistaken 
in regard to the year, in 1880. It was October following a very 
broken year, and for a few days before its occurrence the 
weather had been comparatively fine, with blasts of rain and 
wind occurring at intervals. On the morning before the 
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storm it was so 
calm that the 
fisher-people went 
out without appre- 
hension; but sud- 
denly huge clouds 
came drifting over 
the sky, a roaring 
windcame out, and 
though the tiny 
vessels made for 
harbour as fast as 
they could, large 
numbers of them 
were destroyed. 
In the storm that 
occurred a year or 
two ago the 
weather had not 
been so treacher 
ous, as slighter 
gales had given 
warning of the 
terrific one that 
was to follow. On 
the present occa- 
sion we have had 
constant bad 
weather, with 
several storms, 
but none of the 
very greatest 
magnitude till the 
one came which 
gave an opportunity for obtaining these pictures. It is on 
the groups of islauds that the magnificence of waves can be 
most clearly observed. Out at sea, where there is no 
obstruction, the movement may be as great, and it would not be 
easy to exaggerate the majesty and strength of the great white 
peaked rollers that stream past a vessel, lifting her and playing 
with her like a child with some fragile toy: but it is not till the 
waters surge over hidden shoals or break tumultuously against a 
rock that we realise their tremendous strength and vigour. 
Whoever has been on a small island at one of those times when 
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A CLOUD OF SPRAY. 
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the spray from one shore is blown over in a white cloud to the 
other, and the sea-water causes every bit of inanimate life 
to drip, will realise something of the photographer’s feeling 
as lashed to the rock he watched these mighty billows 
beating against the iron barriers and breaking into white 
fragments covered with foam or broken into a shower of spray. 
The spectacle must have been a magnificent one, and ever as we 
gaze on such an exhibition of sea-power do we think of what it 
means to those who are abroad on the face of the waters. The 


feelings to which scenery of any kind gives rise are due to 


association. Those belonging to the inland are mostly of 
unalloyed pleasure, because there is not, save it be in exceptional 
and individual cases, any sad memory to cast a cloud over them. 
But from the sea it is impossible to divorce thoughts of wrecked 
galleons and drowned mariners and tales of drifting outcasts ; 
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BILLOWS DASHING AGAINST ROCKS. Copyright 


memories of death and suffering and danger add solemnity to 
what would otherwise be nothing but a beautiful though awe- 
inspiring picture. 


A WILD-TROUT STREAM. 


HE hyphen is important, as thisis a chalk stream flowing 
through a rich Dorsetshire vale of water-m21ds and 
withy-beds, never soyds. from the roai that links the 
five small villages along its eight-mile course from 
source to sea. One curious feature, in common with 

neighbouring streams, it has, and that is the absence of any 
mouth; downto the shore it flows, then disapnears to filter 
through the bank of sand and shingle into the West Bay. No 
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salmon or sea-trout rubbing their noses along this coast can 
pass this barrier inwards, none of its own trout outwards. 
Coarse fish are unknown. It is a natural preserve of the trout. 
And more—it is the home of, as far as is known, a natural breed 
of trout. No tradition lingers of any introduction of strangers 
certainly not within the last fifty years, and yet there is no sign 
of deterioration either in numbers, in weight, or in the stoutness 
with which they fight. 

Unlike burn trout they confine themselves, even at spawn- 
ing-time, to the lower six miles, wisely too, as the water runs 
very low indeed in the main channel when the watermen are at 
work. Otters, an occasional heron, kingfishers, all frequent its 
banks, but fail to do more than spoil a field here and there for a 
time, for in the next meadow most likely the water runs under a 
boundary hedge, whose roots, spreading out beneath and branches 
above the surface, form impenetrable hovers against all devices of 
furred, feathered, or tly-casting foes, to say nothing of net-casting 
and pitchfork-throwing assailants’ who take toll, too, of its waters 
in haytime and on summer nights. Taken altogether, some 
three miles of it are protected in this way, and while the hedges 
stand the trout may take for their motto the words which an 
admiral, on an inspection tour, is said to have found blazoned in 
letters of gold on his smallest torpedo-boat, ‘¢ Ut veniant omnes.” 

The supply of food on the weed is magnificent, besides all 
that the hundreds of carriers pour into the main stream when 
the water has been “out.” It is true that sunken food, especially 
shrimp, predominates, and that the hatch of duns does not appear 
large, while that of the May-fly confines itself entirely to the 
lower stretches. Still, many of the usual ephemeride, sialidze, 
and pbryganidew can be recognised during the season, and in 
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small waters two things must be borne in mind—first, the 
difficulty of seeing what fly is up, and, secondly, that in a tiny 
pool its tenant can, even when bottom-feeding, command a view 
of what is going on above—witness a trout who, when post- 
mortemed, had a solid lump of worms in his interior, and 
nothing else, yet he had gone for the fly that caught him. T*ood 
comes so quickly round the corner, and will, he knows, as swiftly 
vanish round the next, that even a veteran must chance his luck 
now and again if he wants dessert. 

To hark back to the title. The wild trout—wild bred, wild 
fed—is surrounded by a 
glamour which adds immensely 
to the delight of ‘capturing 
him. The data as to the record 
weight are always deliciously 
vague. True, the biggest on 
a fly has been 2lb., but water- 
men hint darkly of monsters 
up to 3lb., and there is always 
the hope that such an one 
may chance some evening: to 
be found in open water—and 
in a feeding mood. 

Those who fish like waters 
will agree that the primitive 
instinct for something—a brace, 
if you will—to take home, adds 
keener zest to the day’ssport, so 
long as the number left remains 
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FROM THE FARMS. 


DEAD SHIRES. 

N the Shire Horse Show which has been held this week 
there were three vacant places, showing the vicissitudes to 
which this breed is subject. Mr. R. W. Hudson, of 
Danestield, has lost the beautiful mare Al!stone Rose, 
which he bought from Lord Rothschild two years ago, and 

which soon after won the championship for him. She did not 
turn out in other respects to be a fortunate possession, as she 
dropped her first and only foal dead, and since then has herself 
succumbed to the fate which waits for Shire horses as well as for 
their masters. Lord Rothschild’s splendid mare Solace that 
won the championship last year has also died, which must have 
been a considerable grief to her owner, as she was young, and 
had every prospect both of winning more show honours and of 
becoming dam to others that would follow in her footsteps. 
The latest that we have to add to the list of casualties is the 
death of Mr. Forshaw’s Stroxton Tom, one of those champions 
known and famous wherever Shire horses are bred. 
Pic BREEDING AND FEEDING. 

Under this title the Board of Agriculture has issued a very 
practical leaflet. It is laid down as a first essential that to get 
a first-class carcase of pork from an ill-formed, badly-bred pig is 
as difficult as it is to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. The 
selection of parents is, therefore, an important matter. The 
boar should be pure bred, of good quality and quiet disposition, 
fine in bone and hair, lengthy and deep in back and_ hind 
quarters, and with a comparatively light foreend. The dam 
should possess as many of these points 
as possible, with at least twelve teats, 
placed as nearly as possible equidistant 
from each other, and commencing close 
behind the fore legs of the sow. The 
cross recommended is one between the 
middle white Yorkshire and a_Berk- 
shire, which gives both quality and 
quantity of meat. The writer is 
scarcely as emphatic as he might be 
in pointing out the unprofitableness of 
keeping pigs merely for their size. The 
market for coarse bacon is very much 
less than it used to be, and the price is 
never so good as for the best Berkshire. 
Very practical and sound advice is 
given as to the necessity of making the 
whole life of the pig a period of fatten- 
ing. If treated as stores, much time is 
wasted, both in infancy and in after- 
wards fattening the animal. Another 
great point about profitable pig-keeping 
is that it should always be carried on 
where there is some waste to give to 
the animal. A piggery and dairy go 
well together, and pigs may be profit- 
ably fed with the refuse from a large 
country house, and equally so from the 

Copyright remains procured at a huge _ hotel. 
Indeed, it is a sight in early mornings 
to watch the waggons that go away heavily laden from the great 
London hotels. The loads come back again ultimately in the 
shape of pork. 
PEDIGREE CatrrLe AT THEAKSTON. 

Theakston, of which the thorough-breds are illustrated and 
described on another page, is as famous for its herd of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle as for its stud of thorough-bred horses. Nearly 200 
head of these most popular cattle are carried on the pastures, and 
blend admirably with the bloodstock in the paddocks, as, being 
hornless and very docile, there is no fear of them injuring the 
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young foals or their dams. Mr. McIntyre breeds about fifty 
calves annually; the bull calves are sold as yearlings and bring 
remunerative prices. Several have been exported to the United 
States, the Argentine, South Africa, France, and to nearly all 
parts of England, Mr. McIntyre having a large demand from 
breeders of show cattle, and for crossing purposes with the 
shorthorn, Hereford, and Devon breeds. High prices are often 
given for animals to improve the herd at Theakston; 
150 guineas was paid for a very fine Erica heifer last year 
at Colonel Grant’s sale at Auchorachan, and 125 guineas 
for a Pride cow. A fancy price was also given for the champion 
bull Alick of Aherlour, whose produce have been so successful 
in the show-yard; two of his sons sold for 200 guineas apiece 
in the United States this year, and his yearling bulls averaged 
over 40 guineas apiece at the auction sales in Scotland for two 
years running and topped the markets. The phenomenal success 
of the Angus breed at Smithfield year after year, defeating 
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every other breed of cattle for beef production, has brought the 
** Doddies”’ into as world-wide fame as the shorthorns them- 
selves. The cattle are very hardy, and are treated in the most 
natural manner at Theakston, the breeding stock spending 
nearly the whole year on the pastures, where large open sheds 
are erected for their shelter, and it is an amusing and interesting 
sight to see them and the thorough-bred horses taking shelter— 
more particularly in the hot weather in summer — packed 
together under these sheds, like sardines in a box, and 
in perfect unity and brotherly love. No other cattle can 
be found of the same docile temperament. A _ flock of 
about 200 sheep are also grazed on the Theakston pastures, 
but are what is known as a ‘flying flock,’’ none being kept 
over a year, but rapidly fattened and sold off. Thus it will 
be seen that a very large head of stock is carried on the estate, 
which is unique of its kind, and it is very questionable if another 
can be found of the same area supporting the same head of 
stock, which in round numbers equal 
over 200 head of cattle, and the same 
number of horses and of sheep. 

“High farming” it is in earnest, 
and to be takenround by the director- 
in-chief, Mr. McIntyre himself, as I 
was, and shown the very complete 
appliances on this model estate and 
stud, from the smooth-running oil- 
engine that pumps all the water from 
the deep-bore well that supplies all 
the buildings, pulps the roots, grinds 
the meal, kibbles the oats, saws the 
timber, and chaffs the hay and straw, 
to the elevators, and the hosts of 
other up-to-date implements, such as 
thistle-cutters and manure-spreaders, 
hay-bogies and fence-erectors, is an 
object-lesson in British agriculture 
such as is worth going far to see. 
With all this on his hands, Mr. 
McIntyre finds spare time to devote 
to his favourite sport—fox-hunting, for 
which he is happily situated, being in 
the centre of the fashionable Bedale 
country, so ably presided over by 
the Duke of Leeds, and near to the 
adjoining pack of the Marquess of 
Copyright Zetland. 


THE GREY LADY. 


By ELEANOR 


ee EARKEN, oh daughter, and consider ; incline thine 
ear; forget also thy own people and thy father’s 
house.” How easy and pleasant a thing it would 
be, reflected pretty Nancy Whitfield, as the parson 
rolled out the verse, to follow the psalimist’s 
exhortation, and lifting her fringed lids, she stole a glance, half 
arch half shy, and wholly captivating, at the young man who 
occupied a pew at right angles to ber own. 

Hard upon the words that had caught her vagrant attention, 
came their response: ‘‘So shall the King have pleasure in thy 
beauty, for He is thy Lord God, and worship thou Him.” Loud 
and clear it fell from Luke Finderne’s lips, charged with a sly 
significance that brought dimples to the girl’s demure mouth. 
She blushed and bent her head until nothing could be seen save 
the wide brim and fur-edged crown of her coal-scuttle bonnet. 

The psalms were almost ended when a bustle at the west 
door announced the arrival of Nancy’s father. Clad in bottle- 
green coat adorned with brass buttons, snuff-coloured breeches, 
and top boots, with his great Bible under his arm, he creaked up 
the stairs of the gallery spanning the belfry arch to his place 
among the singing men, who divided the fiddles and the flageolet 
from the double bass and the trombone. He was later than 
usual, and folks whispered what ‘a ter’ble lot o’ bizniss ther’ 
must ha’ bin at shop, ‘smarnin’.” 

From his loity position he maintained a close watch upon 
his daughter below, but her attitude after the solitary lapse was 
a modei of innocent propriety; the bonnet wandered not by the 
fraction of an inch from the direction of the preacher. Luke, on 
the contrary, settled himself where throughout the sermon he 
could study at his ease the features he already knew by heart, 
and Abel Whitfield beholding him, frowned. His views re- 
specting his daughter’s future, unhappily, did not coincide with 
hers, but that she would eventually be brought to see reason he 
entertained no doubt. Hitherto he had succeeded in all to which 
he had set his hand—in everything, namely, except in that 
which many men would deem the most important. His sole 
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failure he laid to the credit of Luke’s father, who, years before, 
had wooed and won the woman whom Abel had designed to make 
his wife. This long-past grudge, still unforgiven, he was now 
visiting upon his daughter and thé son of his former love. When 
Luke had come to ask for Nancy he was dismissed with bitter 
words, and though the young man waited, hoping time would 
work in his favour, Whitfield, so far, had not shown any signs of 
relenting. Within the last few months a rival suitor had appeared 
—a stranger in the village—who had learnt how to ingratiate 
himself with the stubborn old trader. ‘ Foxy ” Ellaway’s chief 
claim to Abel’s regard lay in the possession of a well-developed 
faculty of acquisitiveness. He was an assiduous church-goer 
(malicious people said because he tound the practice paid) ; 
and on this particular December Sunday Nancy found him 
awaiting her under the gallery. 

*“* Mornin’, Miss Nancy,” he said, as they emerged into 
the wintry sunshine. ‘ Lord, what a fine colour you’ve got!” 
Luke, pushing impatiently by, beard the words, and caught 
the look that accompanied them. At the churchyard gate 
Abel joined his daughter, and, still attended by Ellaway, they 
turned up Town Street towards a beautiful old gabled house 
that stood back from the road. One end served as the villege 
emporium; in the other the Whitfelds lived. On the strip of 
green outside a large waggon was being loaded with parcels of 
ever. size and description—boxes of eggs, tubs of butter, strings 
of larks, rabbits, geese, fowls, turkeys, and other country produce. 
Ellaway paused to watch the process. 

«« Any passengers this week ?” he asked. 

‘* Narra one; ten’t often as they favours I this time o’ ’ear,”” 
returned \Vaggoner Thomas. 

“Well, good mornin’, Muster Whitfield; I'll look in arter 
church, an’ mebbe Miss Nancy ‘ull gimme a dish o’ tea,” and 
Foxy strode away, while father and daughter passed through 
the shop, that was now deserted, into the parlour beyond. 

‘A good livin’ man,” quoth Abel, as he carved the huge 
joint of roast beef that graced the Sabbath board ; ‘a good livin’ 
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man what goes to church twice, knows how to turn a suv’rin 
and mek twenty-five shillin’ on it, an’ is warm for five thousand 
pound.” 

«¢ Aye, a good livin’ man,’ echoed Mrs. Whitfield, who 
lived but to reflect her husband’s opinions. 

The ‘shop-parlour” was a cosy room, especially when 
Nancy, after tea, drew the curtains and stirred the fire to a 
blaze. Having placed two new churchwarden pipes with the 
box of lighters at her father’s elbow, she retired from the hearth 
and buried herself in Bunyan’s ** Holy War,” while Abel, and 
Ellaway who had escorted the girl and her mother home from 
afternoon service, discoursed upon the price of corn, the iniquitous 
burden of the rates and taxes, the probable length of the weary 
contest we were then waging against Napoleon, and other 
interesting topics. Shortly before six o'clock the tramp of 
horses was heard outside, and Abel disappeared, returning a 
few minutes later with a roli of banknotes, which he handed 
to Nancy. 

“T’ve a touch o’ rheumatics to-night; you can give ’um to 
Tummas.” 

“Aint you afraid to trust your man wi’ that sight o’ 
money?” asked Foxy, whose greedy gaze was riveted on the 
roll. 

“Td trust ’un wi’ double; and I shall next wik, when the 
Chris’mas goods has to be boughten,” was Abel’s curt reply. 

“Tl come an’ see the start’; and Ellaway rose to 
accompany Nancy who passed into the shop, unlocked the 
outer door, and paused on the threshold. A couple of lanterns 
slung to the sides of the waggon threw their yellow rays over 
the vehicle, over the four great horses in front, and the motion- 
less figure of the waggoner in smock-frock and beaver hat, who 
stood beside his team grasping his tall whip. Beyond, a 
crowd of villagers could dimly be discerned, who had gathered, 
according to custom, to ‘‘ gie the waggin a send-off.” 

‘‘Here is the money, Thomas,” said Nancy: “ please to 
count it.” He ran a practised finger through the bundle, which 
he thrust into his breast. Involuntarily Foxy stretched out his 
hand, but, recollecting himself, he drew it back with a start, 
and re-entered the house. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Nance,” cried the waggoner, as he 
mounted to his seat and cracked his whip. 

‘*(Good-night and good luck !”” she answered; and amid the 
bystanders’ cheers the road-waggon rumbled down the slope 
into the street. Nancy lingered a few minutes at the open door 
ere she closed it upon the night. When she returned to the 
parlour her cheeks were flushed, her glance was radiant. 

“Lord, Miss Nan, you might ha’ seen a vision,” remarked 
the visitor, with a look of insolent admiration. She laughed and 
turned aside. 

“Old Thomas must be the ‘vision.’ Have you ever seen 
a real ghost, Mr. Ellaway ?” : 

“No, o course not; ‘tis on’y fools as believes in such 
things.” 

‘Don’t say that; there are lots about here, and some day, 
perhaps, one of them may jump out upon you unawares, as the 
little man in the flowered waistcoat did to John Taylor on the 
bridge.” 

‘You be keerful as you don’t catch sight o’ the Grey Lady 
o’ Harstock Shaw,” put in Abel. +‘ Folks sez if she sa much as 
lays a finger on ’ee you be marked fur death!” 

Ellaway shifted uneasily in his chair. ‘‘ Pshaw, there aint 
such things, I tell ‘ee,” he repeated, but with less conviction. 
Then harking back to the subject that tilled his thoughts: ‘’ Tis 
a wonder that man o’ yourn ha’ never bin robbed; he car's a 
pistol, no doubt?” 

‘* What, to shoot hisself wi’? He’ve druve the road-waggin 
now fur gwine on twenty years an’ never come to no harm, so | 
don’t see why I should begin caddlin’ about ‘un at this time 
0 day,” replied Abel, with the calm assurance of one whose 
ventures were the special care of Providence. 

Ellaway remained silent, and soon after took his leave. 

On the following afternoon Nancy donned her grey camlet 
cloak, and tying her hood about her winsome face, she set out 
across the fields to visit a friend at Harstock, a village two miles 
distant. The grass track she followed siruck the turnpike 
to London at a point where a long narrow strip of beechwood 
that bordered the high-road for some five hundred yards came 
toan abrupt termination. This was the Shaw that was popularly 
believed to be haunted by the ‘ Grey Lady,” who was condemned 
nightly to walk among the trees in expiation of some long- 
forgotten crime. 

Though Nancy was little given to superstitious fancies, she 
could not repress a thrill when, having drunk tea with her 
friend, she reached the Shaw on her homeward walk. Casting 
a hasty glance along the road, she plunged into the gloom of 
the copse that lay black against the dusk of the winter evening. 
She had but just gained shelter when a tax-cart, lighted by a 
lantern, rattled past. Drawing her hood closer, she glided away 
between the tall beech stems until she emerged on the further 
side, where a man sprang joyfully to greet her. 
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‘« Why do you want to see me so particularly, Luke ?” she 
asked presently. 

‘*To say good-bye, sweetheart.” 

‘Good-bye ?”’ and she clung more closely to him. 

“Aye! I can’t go on any longer as we're going now; 
meeting by stealth, never getting a sight of you save in church 
or with that hound beside you. Even iast night he was there! 
I hate him, Nan!” 

‘“So do I! You needn’t go away on his account.” 

‘‘] daren’t trust myself, and that’s the truth. If I stay here 
I shall do him some mischief, so I’ve made up my mind to run 
away from temptation.” 

“And leave me! Where shall you go?’ 

“To the war——”’ 

‘No, no, I won’t let you. Oh, Luke! you might not come 
back!” 

There was silence for a few minutes. then he said, hesi- 
tatingly, ““ You can keep me, Nan, if you will; we've waited so 
long; you're of age, why trouble to ask your father’s consent ?” 

“¢ He would never forgive me,” she faltered. 

“I'd love you double to make up. Listen, dear,” and his 
voice was persuasive as he unfolded the plan wherewith he had 
come prepared. She was not lightly to be won, however, and 
the utmost he could wring from her was a promise to consider it 
and give him her decision the following Friday morning. 

She felt a veritable traitor when, half-an-hour afterwards, 
she entered the parlour where her parents were sitting in 
complacent ignorance of her late interview. She was relieved to 
tind they were not alone; even Foxy was welcome to-night. 

‘‘You’re no doubt surprised to see me agen,” he said, 
as he shook hands, “ but it felt so unkéd in my quiet house that 
I came up here for comp’ny. If I on’y had someone young an’ 
bright like you now, Miss Nan, a-sittin’ the other side o’ the fire.”’ 

She curled her lip and vouchsafed no reply. 

‘You looks peaky an’ skeered-like; what's the matter wi’ 
ee?” enquired Abel. 

The sweat broke out on Ellaway’s brow. ‘* God help me,” 
he groaned, ‘‘I saw the Grey Lady to-night.” 

““No, did ’ee ?’’ exclaimed Abel. 

Nancy, who was spinning, lifted her head with a startled 
air. ‘ What was she like, and when did you see her ?” 

“«*T was when I was drivin’ by the Shaw, a little before six. 
She was all in grey from head to heel, and sort o’ shimmery ; 
she shod away through the trees without ever touchin’ the 
ground.” 

The girl bent over her wheel again to hide the mischiet 
dancing in her eyes. 

“You be all right if she didn’t lay her fingers on ’ee,” 
remarked Abel, filling his pipe; ‘‘’tis a rum thing as the many 
hunderds o’ times I’ve passed Harstock Shaw I’ve never sin 
nothin’ there; but then ‘tisn’t everyone as has the seein’ eye. 
Our folks be ter’ble afraid c the Grey Lady; they ‘udn’t go 
inside among the trees if you paid ’um ever so.” 

“Does she walk on the road?” enquired Ellaway. 

‘©No; ’um sez she can’t set foot outside the wood ” ; hearing 
which Foxy drew a jong breath of relief. 

‘“‘] never thought to be taken for a ghost,” laughed Nancy to 
herself in the privacy of her own room. ‘I must tell Luke; how he 
will tease me!” The next moment she remembered that upon her 
decision hung the answer to the question whether she would ever 
meet herlover again. The days slipped past, leaving her still halting 
between two opinions, and Friday morning found her sitting in a 
dream, her hands folded above a sable scarf. At the sound of 
the church clock striking a quarter to nine she rose, opened the 
casement, and bound the scarf in the window. She was standing 
gazing out with troubled eyes, when a drunken man reeled down 
the street. Nancy recognised him; it was Jacob Wood, who had 
been drawn for service in the modified forn: of conscription which 
prevailed at this crisis of our history. He was under orders to 
report himself at the district depot that day, and was endeavouring, 
poor wretch, to drown remembrance of the fact. The sight of him 
sent the blood in a rush to the girl’s heart. She awoke from her 
ice-cold trance. Tearing down the ill-omened signal, she fastened 
a white handkerchief in its place, and shrank, warm, rosy, 
palpitating, behind her curtains to watch her true love ride by. 

The first stroke of nine was ringing from the tower when 
she caught the beat of his horse’s hoofs and the joyous greeting 
he flung the conscript as he glanced up at her window. Not for 
Luke were the musket and the scarlet coat, the weary march, 
the short, sharp pang or the lingering agony of the battlefield. 

The Sunday next but one before Christmas was a busy day 
at the shop. From seven o’clock until noon it was thronged 
with villagers buying, selling, or consigning parcels for trans. 
mission to London. 

“«« Any passengers this week ?’’ enquired Ellaway once more, 
on his way from morning service. 

‘‘One,” returned Thomas, pausing a moment in his work of 
loading the waggon to mop his brow. ‘A wench as I be to tek 
up t’other side o’ Harstock.”’ 

« T’other side you say? Humph!” 


«- 


And Ellaway went off 
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deep in thought. Towards teatime he reappeared bearing a 
message from Nancy, whom he had left at the churchyard gate. 
She sent her love, and she had gone straight from afternoon 
church to spend an hour or two with Mercy Emblin, a friend in 
the village. They were not to wait up for her, because she might 
be late. Having fulfilled his errand, Foxy turned his steps 
towards his own house. 

At six o'clock the road-waggon started amid a large con- 
course of spectators. Ten hours later Abel himself would take 
the road for London that he might lay in the Christmas stock of 
goods, to which onerous task he deemed Thomas unequal. While 
the waggon was creeping along towards Harstock the grey-clad 
figure of a woman was hurrying through the dusk across the 
fields in the same direction. Nancy had intended joining 
Thomas the London side of Harstock, as he had told Ellaway, 
having little idea that ‘the wench,’’ whose message he had 
received late on Saturday night, was none other than his master’s 
daughter. As it turned out, she had been delayed longer than 
she reckoned at her friend’s house, and now her only chance was 
to gain the road this side of the village before the waggon 
passed. She wore a long cloak, a hood, and a thick veil, that 
effectually concealed her features, and she felt secure of reaching 
Barford, the county town, without being detected by the 
waggoner, whose wits were not of the sharpest. 

The vehicle was yet some distance away when she stepped 
out upon the turnpike. While she waited in the shade of the 
wood the distant thud of a horse galloping over turf was borne 
to her ears; someone was riding post-haste along the track she 
had but just quitted. The sound drew near and ceased; stillness 
reigned. Then she caught the sound of stealthy footsteps in the 
grass. Her heart hammered against her ribs; she recalled the 
stories she had heard told round her father’s hearth of highway- 
men, and she crouched lower as the figure of a man in a long coat 
and low-crowned beaver hat crossed the open stretch of road 
between the wood and the bare fields, and passed her to hide but 
a few yards away at the end of the Shaw. 

By the light of the rising moon she recognised Ellaway, 
who two hours ago had told her that he was going home to nurse 
a bad attack of tic doloreux. What brought him here, lurking 
so close that she scarcely dared to breathe? And now she could 
hear the rumble of the waggon and distinguish the strains of a 
rustic air that Thomas was whistling. The side lanterns had 
been discarded to-night in favour of the moon, and not until the 
huge vehicle reached the open stretch of road described did its 
massive outline become visible. Some instinct warned Nancy 
not to move. She watched it come on and pass her. Suddenly, 
while she gazed, a black something leapt with a swift rush to 
the footboard beside the driver. The cheerful whistle died in 
a choking gurgle;.an arm rose and descended upon Thomas’s 
head, and thievish hands busied themselves at his breast. 

Losing all sense of fear in anger, Nancy darted trom her 
hiding-place. ‘Thief! robber!” she cried. Foxy turned, 
saw her standing beside the waggon, and uttering a wild shriek, 
“The Grey Lady!” he sprang to the ground and fled over the 
fields. 

Nancy delayed but an instant to snatch up his hat that fell 
off as he jumped ; lifting her skirts she gave chase. The quarry 
was weighted with riding boots and coat, and though he put forth 
his best powers, he could not shake off the slim grey figure that 
dogged his heels. On he fled, and still it skimmed behind. The 
pursuit bade fair to last indefinitely, when an unexpected 
incident brought it to a finish. Foxy, plunging blindly 
forward, pitched headlong into a boundary ditch, whence he 
emerged—with a sprained ankle—on the one side just as Nancy 
haited on the other. 

“Keep back, keep back!’ he screamed, mad with terror. 
‘ T’]l give ’ee the money, a hunderd pounds, if you'll bide where 
you are. Don’t touch me, fur God’s sake! I’m not fit to die!” 

The packet of notes fell at her feet, and hardly stifling her 
laughter, she said, in sepulchral tones, “‘ John Ellaway, begone, 
ere my death fingers touch thee.” He needed no second bidding, 
but limped groaning away into the silvery distance. 

“ And now,” quoth Nancy, “to catch up the waggon and 
poor Thomas.” 

This proved a less easy task than she had imagined. After 
wanderirg about the fields, bare of landmarks, for an hour or more, 
she regained the road near the Shaw, and set off to overtake the 
waggon. But her limbs ached from the chase across country ; 
she felt she could trudge no further. She dared not hire a cart 
in Harstock, where she would be recognised; the evening mail to 
Barford, where she was to meet Luke, had already passed; 
indeed, it was the sound of the guard’s horn that had guided her 
back to the turnpike. She dragged herself through the village, 
shrinking from every person she met, and on the further side she 
found a rickyard. ‘1 will rest here a few minutes,” she 
murmured, ‘and then go on to Clewberry, where [ can hire a 
cart.” Sinking down into her soft warm nest, she fell fast 
asleep. 

At four o’clock on Monday morning Abel started on horse- 
back to follow the waggon. Two hours later Luke, who had 
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arrived in Barford from London the previous night, presented 
himself at the Pig and Whistle, where Thomas always changed 
teams. He learnt that nothing had been seen or heard of the 
waggon, which was long overdue. Rushing back to his inn, he 
flung himself on his horse and galloped out along the western 
road. Mile after mile he covered, and was well-nigh halfway 
home, when a bulky mass loomed through the darkness. He 
hailed the driver, and, receiving no answer, addressed the 
toll-keeper, who was closing the gate through which the vehicle 
had passed two minutes before. 

‘‘ Whose road-waggon is that?” 

‘*] dwunno, sir; it hadn’t got no lights, so 1 couldn't rightly 
see, but it looked like Whitfield’s. The man sims to be drunk 
or asleep, fur a never hollered, an’ I didn’t know ’twas there 
till | opened my front door five minutes ago an’ saw the ’arses 
stannin’ wi’ their noses to the bar. Lard knaws how long 
they’d bin waitin’; ’tis hours arter time.”’ 

Luke stayed to hear no more. His worst fears were 
confirmed. Thomas but half-conscious, unable to say how he 
had received the wound on his head that was still oozing blood, 
and, worse still, not a trace of Nancy. Tying his horse to the 
tail-board, Luke mounted the driving seat and lashed up the 
stolid team, whose leisurely walk accorded ill with his agony of 
impatience. 

The chill December dawn had broken, when a horseman 
trotted up behind him and a familiar voice exclaimed: ‘I’m 
danged! I’m danged! What med you be doin’ wi’ my waggin, 
Luke Finderne?” 

‘Mr. Whitfield, tell me, for the love of God, if you know 
where Nancy is?” 

‘* Safe a-bed at home, o’ course ; where else should she be?” 

‘*She should be here—we were to have been married in 
Barford this morning. I’ve got the licence in my pocket.” 

Abel laughed. “I reckon our Nance has fooled ’ee, my 
lad. Where’s Thomas?” 

‘“* He’s wounded—been waylaid 

Betore the words had left his lips Abel was up beside him, 
bending over the prostrate figure. ‘ Robbed!” he muttered; 
and when he straightened himself Luke saw that his face had 
grown suddenly old. ‘‘ Robbed, arter twenty years! Poor 
Tummas, too! But who did it?” Turning fiercely on the 
young man, ‘‘ You must come wi’ me afore the justices and 
show how ’tis you're drivin’ my waggin.” 

«That won’t be hard; but—Nancy 

““She’s at home, I tell ’ee,” began Abel, and stopped, 
remembering that he had not set eyes on her since the previous 
afternoon. 

“She ’udn’t do such a thing,” he concluded, lamely; and 
fastening his horse alongside Luke’s, he took the reins of the 
road- waggon. 

‘| must find her,” cried the lover. 

Whitfield laid a restraining hand on him. “If you tries to 
get away L’ll raise the hue and cry arter ee.” 

The other chafed and remained, knowing that Thomas 
alone could supply the clue to the mystery. 

** Twenty years, an’ robbed at last,” muttered the old man 
again and again as the cortége proceeded towards the town. 
They were bumping along West Gate when the morning mail 
from the West to London swung past. A few minutes later 
Finderne uttered a joyous exclamation, for there, tripping down 
the street, came Nancy, fresh and rosy as a summer dawn. 

‘**Good morning, tather,” she cried, saucily, smiling at her 
lover. 

Abel drew rein. ‘Get up, you baggage; what brings you 
here?” he said in a tone she had never heard before. 

‘The coach brought me from Harstock. What's the 
matter with Thomas ?”’ 

“He’s been waylaid, robbed, and wounded by this young 
scoundrel here. I caught him drivin’ my waggin.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t have thought it of you, Luke! Are you sure it 
was he, father? Did you find the notes on him?” 

“| ha’n’t searched ’un yet ; but no doubt he’s got ’um.” 

‘If he has not, you will look foolish. Now, supposing I 
have them safe? Supposing I could show you the thief’s hat— 
with his name inside—that he dropped when he jumped off the 
Waggon.” 

He gazed incredulously at her, but meeting her laughing, 
confident gaze, he took courage. 

‘‘Nan, if you can save my good name, there’s nothen I 
won't forgive you.” 

While they were conveying poor Thomas to the doctor she 
told her story, which elicited such shouts of laughter from the 
two men that the passers-by wished they could share the jest. 

** She’s a young ’ooman to be proud on,” said Abel, wiping 
his eyes. ‘Nan, my gal, if this story gets abroad ’twon’t be 
Foxy as will tell it. ’IT'was a mercy you took it into your flighty 
head to run away last night, though I shoulda’t never have 
believed it of ’ee. And you, young man, can just kip that 
licence a bit longer; it'll hold good a month, I'll warrant. 
That'll give the ‘Grey Lady’ time to buy her weddin’ finery.” 


” 
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IN WAITE 


kK Norway in 
summer be a 
land) of con- 
trasts, a morn- 
ing in the 
woods by 
Christiania when 
covered with deep 
snow will prove to be 
as attractive to the 
amateur as it is elusive. 
Subject after subject 
crowd upon one 
another, to the joy of 
the man with a camera 
and to the benefit of 
the plate-maker. But 
how terribly difficult it 
is to make a picture 
successful in all 
points only those 
know who have tried. 
Brilliant sunshine 
comes slanting at a 
low angle, throwing 
afternoon shadows at 
midday, and the big 
snow crystals that 
glisten all round are 
as intense as the dark A. B. Wiise. 
pines and_ the still 
deeper recesses of the weodland. Special aptitude as well as infinite pains 
will alone get good results, and to these must be joined an instantaneous 
readiness to catch what comes. 

Some 1,500ft. up at the back of Christiania rise many wooded hills, 
and these in winter are the recreation ground of the townsfolk, who take 
their pleasure either in sleighs or on sleds and ski. Here at different points 
of vantage are various hydros, and perhaps the most convenient one for the 
amateur photographer is that called the Holmenkollen Sanatorium, as it has 
a dark room, and is, on the whole, the best centre for subjects. When the 
town and fjord below are covered with fog, up here the sun shines, and 
besides the ‘‘ catch” pictures obtainable on the roads, one’s fellow-visitors 
show a remarkably willing disposition to pose for groups illustrating the 
special sports of the country. 

Whilst the professional photographers of Christiania offer for sale many 
interesting pictures of the scenes connected with their winter life, it is difficult, 
if not indeed impossible, for the visitor to obtain quite all he wants at the 
shops. To the native, ski, for instance, are as every day a necessity as an 
umbrella to a Manchester man; hence many studies of interest are regarded 
as being too commonplace to be photographed for purposes of sale. But the 
sporting Englishman who sees the wonderful jumps and other things that ski 
enable the Norwegian to do, desires to obtain not merely groups but careful 
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and correct photo- 
graphic studies that 
shall illustrate the 
technique of the sport. 
So here is a patch of 
untrodden ground 
waiting forthe sporting 
photographer. In 
order to do this work 
properly he should 
procure an excellent 
little manual on ‘‘Ski 
Running,” by E. C. 
Richardson, secretary 
ofthe Ski Club of Great 
Britain, and, having 
mastered its contents, 
then proceed to strap 
on his snow shoes and 
spend some days in 
acquiring the art. To 
what lovely _ forest 
glades they will take 
him over the white 
cushion a full yard 
thick ! Still, even 
without Jearning to 
ski (pronounced soft 
**shee,” and not as 
“*sky**), there is 
plenty to be done by 
the roadside, and for this provide yourself first and foremost with 
a pair of waterproof boots of greasing leather and an extra pair of 
felt socks. These you can get in Christiania better than at home. 
They are most important, as you will often have to stand about or 
wade in the snow. Do not forget to bring your tripod, but before 
leaving home have a stout ash pole made, iron-pointed, and, say, rtin. 
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diameter by 5ft. 6in. long. Devise a clip to run up and down this, and 
through the clip run a round horizontal bar, or, better still, a tube of 
aluminium, with table and screw on its end to carry your camera. In deep 
snow a tripod provokes bad language, and the only disadvantage of such a 
pole-stand as described is its vibration. This, however, settles itself in a few 
seconds. So you select the bend in the road where the light best falls, drive 
your pole-stand deep in the snow at the side, tread up some foreground if it 
is too shadowless, and await events. Soon a warning ‘‘Ho! ho!” sounds in 
the clear air, and a moment after a sled shoots by with a lady sitting in front 
and her gentleman escort dexterously guiding it with a long steering-pole that 
trails behind. There is just time to change, when the tinkle of sleigh-bells 
heralds a pair of fine horses and a mass of furs and bearskins. Next, a party 
on ski, laughing and joking as they slip along past you at eight or nine miles 
anhour. You may get pictures as well as photographs if your angle is right, 
but as a rule this class of work will be too much ‘‘end-on” to be quite 
pleasing. When opportunities occur, ask your friends to pose, as naturally as 
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possible, for such road pictures, instead of trying to snap them; use slow 
plates, small stop, give longish exposure, and develop slowly. Then if any 
half-tones happen to be straying about—rare things to meet with—you may 
capture them. With the thermometer at minus ro Centigrade, it is a test of 
affection and devotion to art to ask friends to pose for a ‘‘ spill,” so it is as 
well to make all one’s own arrangements first of all, and having settled 
press the button.” 


marks, as the sailors say, arrange your group and then 
The skilled Norwegians who know how a spill really looks will quickly 
detect the imposture of a ‘* posed’ one, but by careful observation beforehand 
the truth may be, at any rate, approached, even if it is not quite realised, 
Besides spills and grotesques many picturesque attitudes present themselves 
during a day out on ski well worth capture, and in which figures come first, 
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and backgrounds, etc., second. Wait next for a quiet, still morning after 
a sprinkle of snow at night, and with the sun’s strong help make some tree 
studies. Pines, firs, and gaunt beeches in plenty, their trunks flecked and 
mottled, stand around like an army of silent sentinels ; a figure or two in the 
middle distance will help proportion, and the depth of the forest will give 
distance. Of big views there are not many, and they can hardly be said 
to pay as well in winter as in summer, but chacez a son goti/—they are there if 
wanted, and can be had for the taking. The writer soon discovered that a 
profound ignorance of first’ principles in making a_ picture was rather 
an advantage than otherwise, for the laments of the skilled when at 
night results were compared, sitting around a blazing log fire, were 


many and heoert-breaking.  ‘*Go to work blindfold” is sometimes a 
good rule, especially if mixed with contentment 3t a moderate — pro- 
portion of success. In fact, nowhere are the limits of photography so 
apparent—its inability to catch the grace of flight and motion which 
are the chief characteristics of ski running. So in these new scenes one soon 
becomes self-taught, and finds what is to be avoided. But the subjects 


are so many and varied that do pay, that the omissions only bear a small 
proportion to the whole. As for instantaneous work pure and simple, mere 
snap-shooting, enough things, as before indicated, happen in one hour within 
rooyds. of the sanatorium to fill an album. They need no searching for; 
they come. Yet absolute and constant readiness is indispensable, else they 
fly past and are gone. If the perfect Watson camera and Wrattens 
ordinary, with wnich vou have been working in the early light, are put away, 
sling the best Kodak or Richard money will buy round your neck, and 
once more make for the road. Along comes a little sleigh with three children 
drawr. by two big Danish hounds; next, a company of soldiers all shuffling 
up hill on ski, in double file, and these are followed by their officers also on 
ski, but pulled by their herses—harnessed to 
them, in fact, by a trace fastened to their 
waist-belts. Such things, of course, are only 
curios; but they are ivteresting as well as the 
actual spills of folks on sleds and ski. These 
latter can be got, not by the dozen, but by the 
hundred, at a certain point on the old road 
to Christiania, more especially ona fine Sunday, 
a little after midday. Down on the frozen 
Fjord many a graceful lady skater can be 
snapped as her friends stand to watch her cut 
some specially difficult figure ; and here, too, 
the heaviiy-coated fisherman sitting on_ his 
basket is a figure as well, but one of patience 
as he watches the bob of his bent twig that 
carries the line down through the hole he has 
cut in the thick ice to catch the hungry 
** fiyndre.” 

No amateur’s visit to Norway in winter 
would be complete if he failed to fill some 
vards of film with subjects from the great 
jumping match which takes place annually 
on a hillside at Holmenkollen near Ciristiania. 
He will do well to practise first at some 
of the ‘jumps ” held previously in the 
locality, if he has time, and will thus be 
better able to tell where to stand No 7 x, 
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shutter will be too quick for this, since the competitors as they leave 
the jump and fly into the air are computed to be moving at from 
fifty to seventy miles an hour. At Holmenkollen, the left side is the 
best for light, and at least five different ‘‘ stands,” with ‘‘ pointings ” 
up and down at each, will give results of varied interest. The pretty 
Telemarken swing at the finish on the level, by which the competitors 
come to a stop, should not be omitted, as it is rarely obtained. Have 
the pole-stand handy, in case of need, but a rest can. be readily formed 
on the snow itself, and in some cases the flight of the jumpers may be 
followed with the camera, as if shooting a bird, with a fine disregard of 
tree cops and all else but the jumper. To attempt to obtain one compre- 
heusive view of the whole scene, with its 16,000 spectators, is unprofitable, 
as it can be bought for a kroner the next day 
in Christiania, and takes time that is better 
spent in catching the fliers. A day or two 
after the foregoing event, manceuvres take 
place, when all the military, and even their 
guns, are on ski, and records can be got of 
these. 

What may be termed the mechanics of snow 
photography have been so often treated by the 
able pens of many successful amateurs in 
Switzerland and elsewhere that he who tries in 
Norway will be at no loss to experiment with 
screens, special films, and many a ‘* dodge” to 
soften the natural hardness which, as a rule, is 
only too apparent in snow work, ‘* Cook them 
ull they’re black.” sail one friend, ‘* and 
reduce to your liking.” So try all ways, unless 
already wedded to a special method ; but if 
developing on the spot, do not forget the useful 
and reliable tabloid Concentrated solutions 
of every sort can, of course, be bought in 
Christiania, but one’s own celluloid cups and 
dishes, together with some = ** Burroughs 
Weilcomes,” give you a comfortable feeling 
of home-like reliance in the silent watches 
of the night when the day’s work comes to 
be tested. 

Were one to attempt a sketch of the 
social life with which a winter holiday in 
Norway is surrounded it) would be difficult 
to do justice to the kindness and courtesy of her people. Indeed, the 
photographer's work is in serious danger of being left undone if he succumbs 
too often to the many hospitable invitations he is sure to receive in this 
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1970 SEA PISPERICS 
; OF ORKNEY. 


T has been said that the Orcadian is first a farmer, then a 
fisherman, and this definition accurately sums up the 
relative importance he places on land and sea as affording 
him the means of subsistence. As all the parishes, with 
one exception, border on the sea, it naturally follows that 

small fishing-boats are owned by a large proportion of the 
farmers. Each boat snugly rests in its ‘‘nowst” for the con- 
venience of its owner, and at such times as the duties on shore 
permit he gleans from the sea whatever he can by hook, net, or 
creel. Generally speaking, however, he has pursued fishing 
more by way of relaxation than necessity, depending more on 
what he could raise on the land than the fickle spoils wrested 
from the ocean. ‘The town fisherman depends wholly on the sea 
for a living, but, owing to long spells of rough weather, it is 
somewhat precarious. If raany boats go out and return with 
big catches, the day’s prices are small through over-supply ; but 
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should a few only of the more venture- 
some proceed to sea in dirty weather, 
a good price is obtained for the catch. 
The fish, mostly small cod, are sold 
from barrows on the streets by the 
fishermen themselves. : 

The lobster- fishing is followed 
by a certain section of fishermen, and 
is very remunerative, Is. to 2s. each 
being obtained for the lobsters. The 
lobster creels are set near submerged 
rocks at suitable places along the 
coast. The Rackwick  tishermen 
sometimes make as much as £1 each 
after lifting their creels, and they have 
a monopoly of excellent ground along 
the. cliffs of Hoy. The lobsters are 
shipped, in boxes containing from fifty 
to eighty, to Billingsgate, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. In summer a little ice 
is placed in the bottom of the boxes, 
but the shipper must always reckon 
on several lobsters dying in transit. 

About thirty-five years ago oyster- 
fishing was prosecuted with vigour in 
Orkney, chiefly at the Bay of Firth, 7. Kent. 
and the fishermen made big wages 
when the bivalve was selling as low as 2s. 6d. per 120, Dredging 
was the first method employed, and proved disastrous to the 
industry, tearing up the oyster-beds, and killing the goose that 


laid the golden eggs. 








7. Aent. FISH-GUTTERS AT STROMNESS. 
decayed to almost vanishing point, and is now only followed by 
a very few. The present mode of capture is by means of 
nippers attached to a long pole, the fisherman peering down 
through a water-telescope attached to the side of his boat. 
For some time back there has been 
talk of replanting the beds with young 
oysters, but as yet no one has taken © 
the initiative. : 

Several cargoes of wet salted cod 
are delivered annually in Kirkwall by 
Farée smacks and English and Scotch 
trawlers which have been fishing at 
Iceland. They are bought by local 
curers, who dry the fish on the beach 
through the influence of sun and wind. 
A small army of women are employed 
to spread out the fish on the stones, 
piling them up in heaps each evening 
under mats and tarpaulins to protect 
them from damp. During the winter, 
when outside drying is impracticable, 
the fish are suspended on ‘ tenter- 
baulks ” in glass-roofed drying lofts. 
Heat is applied by means of chafers 
and steam pipes. The dried fish are 
weighed and wrapped in pack-sheet 
for the market. They are shipped 
to Leith and Liverpool, and exported 
to Spain, Italy, and [reland, some even 
finding their way to New Zealand, 
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In consequence, the oyster-fishing has 
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STROMNESS HARBOUR. Copyright 
Australia, and South America. In addition to cod, other 
varieties of fish, such as ling, torsk (locally tusk), saithe, etc., 
are also salted and dried, and smoked haddock is a local product 
which finds much favour in some quarters. Since 1877 there 
has been a general decrease in the quantity 
of cod and ling caught, the trawlers having 
materially contributed to this deficiency by the 


nN destruction caused to the spawning grounds. 


Herring-fishing is by far the most impor- 
tant branch of industry connected with the 
sea-going community. The old Orkney herring 
boats were from 25ft. to 35ft. of keel, and 
fishing was confined to inshore grounds, but 
with the advent of the ‘‘ south coast” boats a 
healthy impetus was given to the local crafts. 
Some of them are large and equipped in the 
modern fashion, with steam gear tor hauling 
the nets and hoisting the sails, and the 
dilatory methods of earlier days have been 
superseded. Stromness is the great station 
for the early fishing, which commences on 
May 11th and lasts till the end of June, the 
period for all West Coast stations. Towards 
the beginning of May a fleet of boats from 
Banff, Fraserburgh, Wick, Inverness, and local 
ports, as well as steam drifters trom Lowestott 
and Yarmouth, assemble in Stromness Harbour. 
The town extends north and south along a 
weil-protected bay. Numerous piers and jetties 
jut out into the sea, and it is quite possible to 
do a little angling from the windows of some 
of the houses. Previous to the arrival of the 
herring fleet the local fancy dealer has laid in 
a large stock of “ present from” articles, showy glass vases 
made in Germany, while the butcher, baker, grocer, and other 
merchants have laid in large stocks in anticipation of a successful 
fishing and consequent abundance of money. On a Saturday 
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evening the narrow streets are packed with a motley throng of 
pedestrians, some elbowing their way into the nearest public- 
house, others crowding round some leather-lunged preacher at an 
adjoining corner. 

Beyond the southern extremity of the town is a promontory 
called The Ness, which is used as the principal curing station. 
During the short-lived season it is enlivened with groups of 
gutters, coopers, and curers, while long tiers of barrels, tanks, 
baskets, etc., stand around in bewildering array. Smail wooden 
shanties are erected for the cooking and sleeping necessities of 
the fisher lassies, and during “ off-time’’ music;laughter, and the 
sound of the phonograph come from many a cottage door. 

The fishing grounds lie to the west and north-west 
of Stromness, but before the open sea is reached a swift 
current running through Hoy Sound has to be negotiated. 
Advantage is taken of this tideway when the boats go out, 
but when returning with fish it is often a source of delay 
and loss. Steam tugs are, however, available in such an 
emergency, and it is to the advantage of a boat with a 
heavy catch to 
pay for towage 
and get into port 
early. 

The nets are 
usually set at sun- 
down. The heavy 
rope supporting 
the net, called the 
‘‘springback,” is 
attached to the 
steam winch, 
and, after drift- 
ing about for a 
few hours, the 
net is hauled on 
board. If the 
weather is fine, the 
herrings are 
shaken out of the 
net as it is pulled 
in, but more often 
this is done subse- 
quently. When 
the weather is 
warm, it is of the 
utmost importance 
to land the catch 
early, as the 
herring is oily and 
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Throughout the day each boat’s catch is sold by auction 
immediately after landing. Two or three score fish are selected 
as samples, and the bidding is for the entire catch at so much 
the cran. The curers have a staff of women, who dexterously 
slit the throat of each herring and withdraw the entrails. One 
packer and two gutters work together. Before the final packing, 
the fish are ‘“ roosed,”’ that is, sprinkled with salt and turned over 
several times. This is a very important preliminary, serving to 
ruffle the skin and facilitating the absorption of the pickle. The 
cleaned fish are thrown into baskets, and graded, according 
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to quality, in the following order of importance: Large fulls, fulls, 
mat fulls, matties, spents, and tornbellies. These are packed in 
barrels, with salt between each layer. In the early part of last 
century the British Government paid a bounty of 4s. on each 
barrel properly cured, but this was finally abolished. The 
Scottish Fishery Board, through its officers, inspected and 
branded every barrel reaching the required standard. <s foreign 
buyers still demand the official brand, it is supplied; but for the 
same mars, which 
in previous years 
conveyed the right 
to abounty, curers 
are now. willing 
to pay a fee, 
namely, 4d. a 
barrel. The late, 
or autumn, fishing 
begins about the 
middle of July, the 
stations then 
affected giving 
easier access to the 
grounds lying east 
and north-east of 
the Orkneys. 
Herring are found 
nearly all the year 
round, but towards 
the end of the year 
the boats follow 
the shoals in a 
southward 
direction. 
Kippering is 
another process of 
curing herring 
which finds favour 
with a certain 
class of consumer, 
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For this method the fish are split up the back, laid half-an-hour 
in pickle, and then hung up in the kippering-kiln until they are 
smoked a golden brown by the aid of sawdust and oak chips. 
The kippers do not keep so well as salted herring, and only 
remain in good condition for from ten to fifteen days. 

The principal foreign ports to which herrings are exported 
are St. Petersburg, Konigsberg, Hamburg, Stettin, and Dantzic, 
and of late years the Americans have also been buyers. The 
industry is a most productive and valuable one ; and the demand 
for herrings has always been large, and has increased with the 
increase of population in Europe. Jurisdiction over the Scottish 
fisheries is vested in the Fishery Board for Scotland, who encourage 
the industry and exercise a superintendence over the boats at 
sea, maintaining order, etc., by Government vessels specially 
commissioned for the work. The inshore fishermen complain, 
however, that a more extended system of sea patrol should be 
established, for the prevention of trawling within the legal limits, 
which has been so destructive to their interests. +. & 


IN THE GARDE 
IN 7A. N. 
PLuM, ALMOND, AND OTHER FLOWERS IN THE GREENHOUSE, 

Ii greenhouse of to-day wears a different complexion to the green- 
hoase of thirty years ago. It is now filled with shrub and tree 
that were unknown to our forbears, and an early spring may be 
concentrated under glass, where the flowers have a freshness and 
sweetness that cannot be always anticipated in the woodland. 

There is unpleasant uncertainty 
about an English — spring. Our 
favourite Almond, Plum, or Cherry 
may be crippled by a few days of 
icy wind or dashed by heavy rains, 
when it is uncomfortable to wade 
from the gravel path to seek the 
trees we delight in from their annual 
blossoming. A greenhouse filled 
with Plum, Cherry, Almond, Labur- 
num, Wistaria, and other little cheery 
shrubs in pots is very beautiful, and 
visitors at this season to Kew seek 
one of the ranges where these shrubs 
ire grown in quantity, the houses 
full of colour and sweet scents, and 
a wholesome place for the weather 
grumbler. No house in the Royal 
Gardens is pleasanter to visit in 
February or early March than this, 
with its wealth of blossom, its 
charming colour associations, and 
delicious fragrance. It is at this 
season when attention may well be 
directed to this form of indoor 
gardening. Much of its present 
popularity is due to a few of the 
leading nurserymen exhibiting groups 
in the Drill Hall, Westminster, at 
the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Here may be 
seen Plums, Almonds, Wistarias, 
Lilacs, Azaleas, Judas Trees, Chion- 
anthus, and a host of other kinds, 
long before winter is past. All these 
have been gently forced into flower, 
but no one rule for culture is applic- 
able to the lot, each family requiring 
different treatment, though in no case 
are there many troubles to overcome. 
The more easily managed are those 
which can be lifted in the autumn 
and potted up, and put in some shel- 
tered corner until ready for placing 
in warmth, but some must be grown 
entirely in pots. When flowering is 
over—and a note about this is 
opportune—the shrubs must be carefully treated, and not thrown haphazard in 
some corner, Ifthe plants have been forced hard, there must be a year’s 
rest before they undergo the process again. Shrubs that have finished 
flowering before the cold weather has gone should receive careful protection. 
We advise those who wish to grow shrubs in this way to take note of things 
that please them at the shows. Many a rather uncommon shrub can be 
grown with ease under glass. The 

Azaleas are perhaps the most useful of forced shrubs, and the wonderful 
varieties of the Ghent Azaleas are a revelation, as are also the forms of 
A, sinensis, or mollis as it is called, the Chinese kind. One of the most 
beautiful of these is Anthony Koster; the little deciduous bush is a mass of 
golden bloom, and it is this extraordinary freedom which appeals to the 
Azalea-lover. A group of Ghent or Chinese Azaleas in flower is a bewildering 
galaxy of colouring, from primrose to brilliant orange, and through shades of 
red, scarlet, crimson, and pale salmon. It is in this class that the salmon 
shades are so pure and clear, and when the shrubs are grown in mild heat the 
colours have a transparency that does not appear in those exposed to wind and 
rain and frost. Thehardy Azalea garden is not infrequently destroyed by late 
spring frosts, which brown the opening blooms and dim the bright colours. 
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Barberries.—The beautiful Berberis Darwinii and B. stenophylla are 
seldom thought of as shrubs for the greenhouse. ‘They are known as glorious 
bushes in the open, wild spreading growths lined with flowers, and making a 
cloud of colour in early summer. But they are very beautiful under 
glass; little heat is needful, just sufficient to encourage flowers, and under 
this treatment the same bushes will last long in good health. It is mentioned 
in a well-known tree book that some bushes of B. stenophylla had been 
treated in the way advised for five years, and little trouble was taken with 
them, yet they were much admired every year. After flowering, the 
weakly growths were cut out and the pots plunged in the open ground, 
Manure water was occasionally given, and with this treatment they did well. 

Cercis Siliquastrum is the well-known Judas Tree, and a few little trees of 
this are welcome. The bunches of rosy flowers, which seem to sit as it 
were on the brown stems, appear in profusion, but they will not do so if any 
attempt is made to force the growth very hard. 

Chionanthus, or Fringe Tree, C. virginica, is one of the most charming 
of all this class that may be grown in pots. It derives its popular name 
from the fringe-like ivory white flowers, which hang thickly on the leaflessshoots. 

Peaches, Plums, Cherries, and Aln:onds.—These are the things to 
bring colour to the greenhouse early in the year, and they make up a large part 
of the displays in the Drill Hall and elsewhere during March and early April. 
A beautiful Cherry for grouping is called J. H. Veitch, and Watereri is 
another variety of much charm, and fortunately these trees bloom when 
quite small. Small plants in pots a few inches only in height are smothered 
with flowers long before the trees are in beauty outdoors, but there must not 
be too much artificial heat, as this simply means thin and poorly coloured 
flowers. Of the Almonds that called davidiana is very early, and of the 
Peaches there is a rich selection to choose from, of which the most 
brilliant in colour is magnifica, The Plums are, as the catalogues say, 
‘* indispensable,” particularly the dark-leaved, pale purple-flowered Pissardi, 
and the large pink-coloured P. triloba, or Chinese Plum, 

Brooms —Many of the Brooms 
are quite happy in pots, though any- 
thing like severe forcing means failure; 
but it is quite possible to have the 
Spanish Broom, the sulphur-coloured 
precox, and the yellow and crimson 
hybrid called Andreanus, in flower 
inspring. It is not everyone who will 
care for the Brooms confined in pots, 
but Andreanus has a distinct charm 
grown in this way, and it loses none 
of its warm, wholesome colouring. 

THE GRAPE FRUI?. 

The Shaddock, Grape Fruit, or 
Pomelo, is increasing in favour in 
England, and is frequently seen in 
the larger fruiterers’ shops. It is 
like a large Orange, and arrives 
invariably in good condition, as the 
skin is tough, and therefore travels 
well. <A letter recentivy appeared in 
our contemporary, the Garden, about 
the Grape Fruit, and it may interest 
those who care for foreign fruits to 
read what is there said about it. 
The letter comes from Maywood, 
New Jersey: ‘‘ The Grape Fruit is 
now grown quite extensively in 
Florida, and is increasing in favour 
in our markets. American authorities 
call Shaddocks and Pomeloes (our 
form of spelling), or Grape Fruit, 
varieties of the Malayan Citrus decu- 
mana, but we reserve the name Shad- 
dock for the large, rather Pear- 
shaped variety, while the Grape 
Fruit, Pomelo, or Forbidden Fruit, js 
round and smooth, like an overgrown, 
pale-coloured Orange. It is thin 
skinned for its size, and very juicy. 
The inner rind, or ‘rag,’ or skin 
separating the pulp, is very tough 
and bitter, and this bitter sub-flavour 
often extends to the pulp, but one 
soon acquires a taste for it. Americans 
think the Grape Fruit a tonic against 
malaria, and it is a favourite fruit 
course at breakfast. To serve the frait cut across transversely, cut out the tough 
skin in the centre with sharp-pointed scissors, and loosen the sections from 
the skin at the sides with a sharp knife, so that the appearance of the pulp is 
not disturbed. The half-sections are served on small plates, and the pulp 
eaten from the skin with a spoon. If desired a little maraschino is poured 
over the pulp, and a few preserved Cherries are put in the centre where the 
skin has been removed. This is a delicious fillip to the appetite, and is often 
served as a first course at the ladies’ luncheons so popular here. The pulp of 
Grape Fruit scraped from the skin and then returned to the rind, with the 
addition of a tablespoonful of sherry, is very refreshing and appetising to an 
invalid. The flavour of the Grape Fruit blends delightfully with red Rasp- 
berries, and a most agreeable dessert is made by scraping the pulp and skin 
from the rind, after cutting the Grape Fruit through as previously described, 
filling the rind with red Raspberries, and then pouring over them the pulp 
and juice of the other fruit, with a dusting of powdered sugar. In_Florida 
the Grape Fruit is wonderfully productive, a crop of sixteen barrels being 
reported from a tree twenty-five years old. There are now several fixed 
varieties of special merit, Mays’ Pomelo, which is said to show some 
admixture of Orange, being considered among the best,” 
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HE pictures which accompany this article are the 
indication of the work of a master craftsman in wood. 

Nowhere else do we know of a stairway so rich, so 

splendid, in style of adornment, as this at Tythrop 

House. There is much else at that fine mansion 

which might have been depicted, but we have chosen the noble 
stairway, with its three ascents and its gallery, as the feature 
best worthy of being brought before our readers. Many as are 
the views held as to the true principles of adornment, the object 
to be sought in our endeavours—whether Nature should be 
reproduced as she is, or be transmuted into a new and conven- 
tional form, whether simplicity should be desired or elaboration, 
whether structural features should be emphasised or concealed— 
whatever views, we say, are held as to the plenishings and 
adornments of the home, there is not anywhere the man who 
undervalues craftsmanship, the 
evidence of thought expressed 
by the human hand; and thus 
there is no one who will not 
admire the marvellous carving 
of the great stairway at 
Tythrop House. This master- 
piece, as we are told, and can 
well believe, is from the hand 
of Grinling Gibbons. It was 
impossible for that marvellous 
man to execute all the com- 
missions offered to him in the 
time of his prosperity, when 
the trembling flowers of wood 
over his doorway in La Belle 
Sauvage Court had attested 
his skill, and when the admira- 
tion of John Evelyn and the 
em and employment of 
Christopher Wren had made 
him famous. There were those 
who worked with and _ for 
him, under his direction and 
¢uidance—men likeSelden, who 
lost his life in saving the carved 
room at Petworth from a 
destructive fire; like Henry 
Phillips, who worked with 
him at Whitehall; and _ like 
Watson, who laboured at 
Chatsworth, though there are 
those who contend that the 
latter worked independently of 
Gibbons, and was a genius on 
his own account. It is not 
necessary, evidently, to hold 
that Gibbons with his own 
hand executed the whole of 
he beautiful work at Tythrop 
House, but unquestionably 
his mind and influence are 
there. The pillar support at the 
foot is beautified with truit and 
toliage carved in bold relief, and 
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bandsome scroll- work. The 


scroll desigii, which figures so prominently in Renaissance panel-- 


work, is the dominant motive in this magnificent work of the chisel. 
Nowhere is the carving surpissed in the boldness, freedom, and 
lightness of the curves. In the perforated balustrade—if the 
word may be used where there are no balusters—these flowing 
and graceful forms assume the character of twisting growths in 
the conventional classic taste. There is a quality in the lines 
and manner that will not escape anyone. Beautifully sculptured 
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cherubs are in this bold curling greenery, forcing their way 
through, as it were, in their efforts to ascend, while others 
support crowns, and there are heraldic birds in wreaths, and 
much else to give variety. The carved newel-posts are marvels 
of this fine craftsmanship. In fine, this wood-carving is not, 
in its style and manner, excelled. 

Tythrop House is about two and a-quarter miles to 
the east of Thame, within the liberty of Tythrop, in the 
county of Oxford, ‘the liberty” forming part of the parish 
of Kingsey. Although Tythrop was always in Oxfordshire, 
the remainder of the parish was, until the year 1894, situated 
in the county of Buckingham; but since that year, by 
virtue of an Order in Council, the whole of the parish is 
in the county of Oxford. The parish of Kingsey, including 
the liberty of Tythrop, formed part of the Royal demesne, 
and was purchased in_ the 
year 1619 from the Crown by 
Henry Spiller of the City of 
London, Merchant, the estate 
being described as ‘‘ the Manor 
and Lordship of: Kingsey, 
otherwise Rose Kingsey, other- 
: wise Tythrope.” Henry 
AVAGR DH Spiller’s only son, Sir Robert 
Spiller, Knight, married a 
daughter of Sir John Dormer 
of Crendon and_ Dorton, 
County Bucks, and their only 
child, Jane Spiller, succeeded 
to her father’s estate, and 
married the Hon. James Her- 
bert, sixth son of Philip, 
fourth Earl of Pembroke. 
james Herbert, the son of the 
marriage, who was Member of 
Parliament for Malmesbury in 
1665, and for Aylesbury in 
1702, succeeded to his mother’s 
estate, and, marrying Lady 
Catherine Osborne, daughter 
of the Duke of Leeds, he died 
in 1709, whereupon the estate 
descended to his son, James 
Herbert, who was Member 
of Parliament for Queens- 
borough. He died in 1720, leav- 
ing two sons surviving, the 
elder of them (the fourth James 
Herbert), who was Member 
of Parliament for Oxford in 
1739, succeeding to the 
estate. He died unmarried, 
and was succeeded by his 
brother, Philip Herbert, who 
himself died in 1759, without 
issue, leaving his sisters, Ann 
Herbert and Sophia, who had 
married Philip, sixth Viscount 
Wenman of Thame Park, 
Oxon, his co-heiresses. On a 
partition of the estates, Lady 
Wenman took as her share 
other estates, which had passed to her and her sister, while 
Miss Ann Herbert became the sole owner of the Kingsey 
property. | Viscount and Lady Wenman had only one son, 
who, on his father’s death in 1760, became the seventh vis- 
count. He died in the year 1800 without issue, whereupon the 
title became extinct. ‘The only surviving daughter of the sixth 
Viscount Wenman—viz., the Hon. Sophia Wenman-—married 
Mr. William Humphrey Wykeham of Swacliffe, County Oxon, 
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of which marriage, amongst other children, there were two 
sons, viz., Mr. William Richard Wykeham of Swacliffe, and 
afterwards of Thame Park, which he inherited through his 
mother, and Mr. Philip Thomas Wykeham. On the death of 
Miss Ann Herbert, who died in the year 1810, the Kingsey estate 
passed under a devise in her will to her great-nephew, the 
said Philip Thomas Wykeham, and on his death, in the year 
1832, it descended to his eldest son, Mr. Philip Thomas Herbert 
Wykeham, formerly of the 7th Hussars, who, dying in the 
year 1879, devised the estates to his nephew, the present owner, 


Mr. Philip James Digby Wykeham. 
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OF THE STAIRWAY. 


Reverting for a moment to the Thame Park property, 
Mr. William Richard Wykeham, who died in 1800, left an only 
daughter, Miss Sophia Wykeham, who was created a_peeress 
in the year 1834 by the title of Baroness Wenman. She died 
unmarried, having devised the Thame Park and other estates 
by ker will in strict settlement, under which will the before- 
named Philip Thomas Herbert Wykeham was tenant for life, 
and, on his death without issue, they passed to his brother, 
Mr. Aubrey Wenman Wykeham, who afterwards assumed the 
name of Musgrave; and, on that gentleman’s death in 1879, 
they vested in his eldest son, Mr. Wenman Aubrey Wykeham- 
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Musgrave, the elder brother of Mr. Philip James Digby Wykeham. 
The mansion and estate thus descended is cherished and 
preserved, and is in many ways noteworthy. A handsome 
edifice of stone, it stands in a_ well- wooded park of 
about 120 acres, very pleasantly situated. 

Among the many valued possessions in the house, none is 
so interesting as the large collection of family portraits and other 
valuable pictures, many of which represent members of the 
Herbert family. The choicest gem in the collection is a magnifi- 
cent portrait by Vandyck of Philip Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, carrying the staff and key as Grand Chamberlain 
of Charles I. This was exhibited at Burlington House in the 
year 1882, and is universally admitted to be one of the masterpieces 
of the painter. ‘There are a large number of other portraits by 
Vandyck, and numerous portraits by Sir Peter Lely, the choicest 
of which is perhaps a painting of Sir Peter’s representing himself 
and his wife, the latter playing on a lute. Amongst other 
painters, Rubens, Adrian Ostade, Mytems, Van Allen, “Old” 
Stone, Kneller, Stubbs, and Linnell are represented by admirable 
examples; while there are a considerable number of most 
interesting small paintings, including portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, Don John of Austria, the Earl of Essex beheaded in 
1601, and others, the painters of which are not known. The 
drawing-room has a very beautiful carved chimney-piece, 
enframing a mirror, which we illustrate. 


THE DIARY OF A... 
SOLDIER & SPORTSMAN. 


* QB EAVES from the Diary of a Soldier and a Sportsman,” 
by Lieutenant-General Sir Montagu Gerard, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.1. (John Murray). In reviewing the book of 
a soldier it is the custom to quote the saying that 
‘the pen is mightier than the sword.” Very likely it 
is so, but it would be no compliment to quote it in any personal 
application to the author of this volume. Of himself he writes, in 
his preface: ‘* It has fallen to my lot during almost forty years of 
military service—chiefly in India, besides taking a part in sundry 
campaigns—to enjoy somewhat unusual opportunities of sport, 
especially with big game, and, living in close contact with 
natives, I have been able to learn something of their character 
and habits, and of their attitude towards ourselves and one 
another. I venture, therefore, to think that some record of my 
experiences may prove not uninteresting to those who cannot 
share the same.” 

It is a hope in which General Gerard need have but little fear 
of being disappointed. These pages are what they claim to be— 
‘* Leaves from a Diary,” vital with the cfose association with 
the deeds that they recount, written without attempt at literary 
distinction or art, yet, for this purpose, perhaps, all the more 
convincingly real on that account. They have the inestimable 
merit of variety, as may be gathered from the fact that they 
range from fox-hunting with the Gibraltar hounds to pig-sticking, 
tiger-shooting, and the rest of the shikari business in the Central 
Provinces of India, and in Guzerat, with glances between whiles 
at Abyssinia, Hungary, Corfu, and Russia, and experiences in 
the Afghan War, and in Egypt. This is an extensive canvas, 
and it is filled with pictures taken on the spot and arranged in 
the chronological rather than in any constructive order. There 
are not wanting pencil illustrations as well as the written pictures. 
The distinguished soldier and author himself is an able artist, 
without great pretensions to the exactness of the professional, but 
a draughtsman of great spirit for the depicting of such scenes as 
the gallop after the pig, the chase of the bears, the tiger-shooting, 
and the like. He is supplemented in a more professional way by 
Mr. W. A. Adams. 

The shooting tales are of the good old-fashioned type that 
seems to be growing extinct, or perhaps it is that the manner of 
recounting them has changed. but the book, though the book 
of a sportsman, is much more than that. It is the book of an 
observer, and of one who has had remarkable opportunities for 
his observations. It is a book that tempts to quotation too 
strongly to be resisted. We like this, as descriptive of the little 
ways of the Oriental equivalent to Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
detective. The matter to be investigated was a robbery of 
about half a lakh of rupees’ worth of silver ingots that was 
sent down on camels with an escort of fifteen armed men from 
Indore to Kotah. The escort was killed by Dacoits and the 
silver taken. Isri Pershad, the Oriental Sherlock Holmes, 
rasseldar major of a native regiment, and employed at the time 
in the special sport of Dacoit-hunting, made it his business to 
bring these men to justice (which they escaped ultimately on a 
technicality), and when asked in after years how he obtained his 
proofs, remarked, smilingly stroking his beard, ‘ That if a man 
was judiciously strung up, spread-eagle wise, by his thumbs, 
much useful information might be extracted, and, having no marks 
of ill-treatment to show to the Sahibs, he generally held his 
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tongue.” Of a certain approver in this case he wrote that he had 
‘“wiven ‘awfully good evidence’ at the trial, but as there was 
‘just alittle discrepancy’ between this and his previous depositions 
before the political agent, when the original files were called for 
by the higher court, ‘it would be better to omit this one and say 
it had been eaten by white ants.’” What a pity that the 
Dreyfus case was not heard in a country where the white ant 
may be put into court as a tamperer with dossiers. 

The sporting world is more or less troubled at the present 
time in England and Scotland by a lack of good retrievers. <A 
suggestion is perhaps conveyed by the following from the diaries 
in Central India. The previous paragraph may be quoted also, 
by way of showing what kind of bags could be made, taking the 
ground as it came on the march: 


“The best bags I made were 53 brace snipe and some teal, one day, 
between II a.m. and sunset, and 73 brace and 26 duck and teal for one whole 
day, besides a couple of hours on the preceding afternoon when reconnoitring 
the ground. The only retriever one could safely employ was an elephant, 
not so much for fear of crocodiles as on account of the tangled weeds 
which wind themselves round the limbs of a swimmer like the tentacles 
of an octopus.” 

The picture presented of the elephant retrieving a snipe is 
very pleasant. 

In some interesting pages on snakes, snake-bite, and snake- 
charming, the General has a good deal to say that is suggestive, 
though he carefully refrains from dogmatic statement. 


‘*T imagine,” he writes, ‘¢ the whole art of snake-charming consists in 

the handling, 
One sees by the statistics that something like 22,000 persons 

die annually from snake-bite throughout India, chiefly in Bengal, and I have 


much as with a boy who knows how to tickle a trout 


seen reflections passed upon our Government because they have done nothing 
towards mitigating this evil. The fact is, that whether owing to a survival 
of tree and serpent worship, superstition, or mere apathy, no ordinary native 
will kill a snake—nay, I have myself seen cases when they have interfere: 
to save the life of one. There is a reward, I believe, of 100,000 
rupees for a cure for snake-bite still going begging, and it certainly seems a 
slur on our boasted chemical science that an antidote to three drops o! 
colourless liquid is still beyond our reach. Although medically the 
existence of any antidote has been disproved, I must confess that I have a 
wholly illogical, and maybe superstitious, idea that some such remedy, or 
rather countervailing action, exists in the case of snake-charmers and 
mongooses. With the former this may possibly be from inoculation by 
constant handling, and in the latter, from eating their prey.” 


Of the so-called snake-stone, ‘a secretion which occasionally 
forms on the palate of a snake’s mouth,” the writer was told by 
a charmer that ‘not one in a hundred has it, and it is sent by 
God.” It is regarded as an antidote for the bite, but General 
Gerard professes no belief in it. 

It is sufficiently shown by the character of the quotations, 
which we have not scrupled to make, that though the volume 
has the name of “ Leaves from a Diary,’ and has some of the 
characteristics pertaining to that title, it contains plenty of 
inferences from, as well as mere noting of, the incidents in 
a life of unusual interest. It is possible that it may even 
help us to one little step along that wide interval which 
Mr. Kipling, more than any other, has shown us to separate 
East and West. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


és HRISTINA ROSSETTYS POEMS” (Macmilian 

and Co.) is the first complete edition of Christina 

Rossetti’s poems that has been published, and is 

rendered doubly interesting by a memoir and notes 

by her brother, William Michael Rossetti. The 
very fact, however, that renders the memoir most valuable is the 
one that detracts from it. William Rossetti lived too close to 
the poetess to write well a short memoir of her. He cannot get 
far enough away from her to see and draw her as a whole. The 
memoir is full of tedious details, and lacks completeness. For 
the first time, however, the full story is told of those two “ affairs 
of the heart”’ that, before the publication of ‘* New Poems” in 
1896, had only been dimly guessed at by her readers. The 
account given then, in a note by William Rossetti, was not very 
explicit, and it is only now that the full details are published. 
Christina Rossetti was twice on the point of marriage, and in 
both cases gave up her lovers on account of their religious 
principles not agreeing with her own. ‘The first gentleman, 
Mr. Collinson, was a Roman Catholic; the second, Mr. Charles 
Bagot Cayley, seems to have been something of a Freethinker, 
the two ends of the pole of religious thought, at whose centre 
Christina Rossetti found herself. For Mr. Cayley she seems to 
have had a very deep affection, and the giving up of this 
scholarly recluse seems to have laid a shadow on_ her 
lite which was never lifted. Like Elizabeth Browning, she 
immortalised her love in a series of beautiful sonnets, 
under the utle of “ Monna Innominata.” They are the love 
poems of a pure, sweet saint, infused by a “fine sweet 
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memory,” but Jack the passion and the power of ‘Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 

Christina Rossetti is our saint among poets, as St. Cecilia is 
our saint among musicians. Her poems are nearly all white and 
sad; only here and there a verse is dyed crimson, with a drop of 
passionate human heart’s blood. Much of her poetry is spoiled 
by her severely religious cast of mind, which made her, as her 
brother confesses, over-scrupulous and too fearful of any abandon- 
ment to sentiments purely poetic. That her poetry is often 
morbid is also true, but her ill-health might account for this, and 
probably also for that seemingly inevitable recurrence to the 
theme of Death. 

It is interesting to gather from William Rossetti’s notes 
such facts as that “At Home” was considered Christina’s 
masterpiece by her brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 

‘*When I was dead my spirit turned 
To seek the much-frequented house. 
I passed the door and saw my friends 
‘casting beneath green orange boughs ; 


THEAKSTON 


R. McINTYRE, the 
owner of the 
Theakston Hall 
Stud, near Bedale, 
in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, has been 
a breeder of bloodstock nearly 
all his life, and the same may 
be said of his father and 
erandfather, who bred many 
famous horses in the 
forties and onwards, amongst 
them Vespasian, Underhand, 
Newry, Mowerina, Alice 
Hawthorn, and all the family 
of the last-named, from which 
have sprung so many notable 
winners. . He purchased from 
his friend Mr. Plummer the 
first filly foal rare old Alice 
Hawthorn — produced — Lady 
Hawthorn to wit—who, as a 
two year old, beat Blink Bonny 
fair and square at York Spring 
Meeting of 1856, the latter win- 
ning the Derby the following 
year, Lady Hawthorn having 
gone amiss during the winter. 
Under Mr. McIntyre’s régime 
at Gibside Park that stout W. A. Rouch. 
horse Tyrant was bred, who 
eventually won the Doncaster and Chester Cups, the Ascot 
Gold Vase, and many other races, he also springing direct from 
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rom hand to hand they pushed the wine, 
They sucked the pulp of plum and peach ; 
They sang, they jested, and they laughed, 
l’or each was loved of each.” 
“Uphill,” which appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
February, 1861, was the first of her poems to excite marked 
attention, with its poignant questioning: 


** Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of Labour you shall find the sum. 
Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come.” 


Her last poem, written when she was ill, ‘Sleeping at Last,” 
contains some very fitting lines for the ‘“‘ dear, dead poet”’ 


** Fast asleep. Singing birds in their leafy cover 
Cannot wake her, nor shake her 
The gusty blast. 
Under the purple thyme and the purple clover 
Sleeping at last.” 


STUD. 





TARPORLEY. Copyright 
the Hawthorn family. In 1890 Mr. McIntyre migrated into 
Yorkshire, and for three years carried on the noted Neasham 
Hall Stud, where the late Mr. 
James Sawrey-Cookson bred 
such a string of classic winners 
—Kettledrum, Dundee, Brigan- 
tine, and Formosa, amongst 
others. The Theakston Estate, 
near the old-world town of 
Bedale, coming into the 
market, was acquired by Mr. 
McIntyre in 1893, and a better- 
adapted property for a large 
stud farm could not have been 
found. In extent upwards of 
600 acres, it lies in the rich 
vale of Mowbray, parallel to 
the vale of York, “the garden 
of Yorkshire,” bounded by the 
Great North Road on the east, 
and further afield on that side 
rise the Hambieton Hills, along 
whose grassy slopes so many 
good horses have been trained. 
To the west, as far as the eye 
can carry, is the lovely wooded 
vale of Wensleydale—famous 
for its cheese—extending to 
the Pennine range of hills, the 
watershed of the country, some 
of whose points are visible in 
far-off Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. To the north- 
ward can be plainly seen 
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W. A. Rouch. BEST MAN. 


and, further westward, Middleham and its famous training 
grounds; in fact, everything in the vicinity is redolent of race- 
horse lore and equine history. 

The village of Theakston is a township of itself, comprising 
The Hall, The Lodge, The Grange, or Home Farm, the 
farm-bailiffs’ and stud-grooms’ houses, and the several cottages 
occupied by the stud helpers and farm labourers and cattlemen, 
and stands in the centre of the property. Tothese Mr. McIntyre 
has added four capacious stud yards, brick built and tiled, for 
accommodating 200 head of bloodstock. Two large covered 
exercise yards, 1ooft. by 5oft., adjoin these, and separate stallion 
yards, for the housing of six sires, are 
close by. Beautifully situated grass 
paddocks, with natural high fences, 
surround the stud for yearlings, and 
others, further afield, where the various 
troops of brood mares graze under the 
shelter of grand old elm _ trees 
numerously dotted about. Over 400 
acres of the rich limestone pasture 
lands are devoted to the bloodstock 
and the herd of pedigree Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle—of which more anon. 
Every adjunct that experience and 
capital could command was _ procured 
to make Theakston a perfect breeding 
haras. No horse-sickness can occur on 
such an area where horses, cattle, and 
sheep are equally distributed, and the 
water supply is exceptional, flowing as 
it does from the limestone beds; and to 
this Mr. McIntyre attributes, more than 
anything else, the extraordinary free- 
dom from sickness or disease that the 
stock enjoy. 

The sires at present located at 
Theakston number six in all, viz., 
Queen’s' Birthday, Tarporley, Best 
Man, Clwyd, Glenwood, and Bridge, 
and certainly bear inspection. Taking 
them in rotation, Queen’s Birthday, 
whose picture here appears, is of world- 
wide repute, not only from his own 
sterling excellence onthe Turf—winning, 
as he did, the Doncaster Cup, the 
Northumberland Plate, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, and just 
missing the Ascot Gold Cup by a short half-length stamped him as 
the stoutest horse of the year—but as a sire he begat that equally 
grand stayer and popular idol, Santoi, and a host of other lesser 
lights. His subscription list has been full for the past two years 
at 95 guineas, but Mr. McIntyre has reduced his fee to 47 guineas 
for next season, recognising the necessity of trying to bring 
down the exorbitant fees of the day to more reasonable limits, 
and we are glad to see this feeling is now extending to other 
owners. Tarporley, who comes next, is one of the best-looking 
sons of St. Simon, and is doing right well at the stud, having 
sired already such useful horses as Torrent, Imperious, Huntly, 
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Gardenhurst, Pitch Dark, etc. 
His list has been full each 
season, and several are already 
booked for rg04 at £75 a mare. 
Best Man is a very smart son 
of Melton, who won eighteen 
races, including the Prix du 
Conseil Municipal and_ the 
Selection Stakes at Sandown 
Park, beating Avington and 
Throstle (winner of the 
St. Leger). His fee has been 
reduced to £18 for 1994, and 
he should command a full list 
at this low figure. Such good 
performers as Fancy Man, 
winner of the Prince Edward 
Handicap, Ichi Ban, Far Best, 
and Best Belle havealready been 
sired by him, and as he has 
had a nice choice of mares put 
to him the last two seasons, 
one as good as himself might 
any time appear. Clwyd, by 
Beauclerc, who won the Middle 
Park Plate and other good 
races, is as well bred as he is 
good-looking, descending, on 
his dam’s_ side, through 
Poinsettia, grandam of 
Le Sancy—the St. Simon of 
Gopyrignt France—to rare old Alice 

Hawthorn, the bedrock of all 

the Theakston good things. Clwyd has just been purchased 
from Lord Scarborough, who bred him; and the Tickhill 
paddocks, now lying fallow, had not produced a better horse than 
this stout winner of the Jubilee Stakes, and the Prince Edward 
Handicap, beating, as he did in it, the peerless La Fleche, and in 
all netting nearly £10,000 in his fourteen races. He stands at 
the ridiculously low fee of 15 guineas, and surely Yorkshire 
breeders will avail themselves of this chance, rarely to be had 
nowadays. Glenwood—he and Orme being the only sons of the 
mighty Ormonde now in Britain—is a grand specimen of the 
breed, but up to now has sired few winners, barring that useful 
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horse Hearwood, and a few others. Yet he gets a few nice 
mares, and breeding will tell surely one of these days. Bridge 
is the latest Turf performer to join the Benedicts at Theakston, 
and as a winner of the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot he has good 
credentials, and, getting a fair chance at his easy fee of 9 guineas, 
he ought to make a name for himself and the stud also. 

The brood mares at Theakston are a numerous party, and 
are represented by daughters of Rosicrucian, Hampton, Kendal, 
Barcaldine, Wisdom, Beauclerc, Hagioscope, and others, and 
were selected from time to time by Mr. McIntyre as much for 
their individual type as for their breeding. ‘‘ Long, low, and wide” 
must they be to be acceptable at Theakston, and the produce of 
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these invariably command a_ payable 
price from their good looks, and few 
breeders of thorough-breds can boast 
of having sold yearling colts at 500 
guineas and 600 guineas each tc 
foreigners for improving their breed of 
army horses, as the owner of Theakston 
has done, proving up to the hilt that 
his stock are bred on the dictum of the 
late Lawrence Drew of Clydesdale 
fame, that they must have “ their pedi- 
grees on their backs.” To these 
lines Mr. McIntyre — scrupulously 
adheres, knowing full well that every 
great horse on the Turf is a well-made 
and good-looking one, though, on the 
other hand, he allows that every good- 
looking horse may not be a race-horse 
par excellence. Yet heis always market- 
able for ‘ general purposes,” and is an 
improved specimen, and not a useless 
‘**weed’’—bred only on paper—as those 
believers in the “ figure system” so 
often find to their cost. 

To mention a few of the finest- 
looking matrons at Theakston that 
struck us on our hurried run round, that 
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grandly-bred mare Strathbrock, by Strathearn (by Strathconan) 
Sancy), out of Lady 


out of Poinsettia 
Hawthorn, own 
sister to Thor- 
manby, stands out 
as the dam_ of 
that real good 
horse Clwyd, who 
has just taken up 
his quarters at 
Theakston; and 
springing as he 
does from the best 
tap-root ot the 
Hawthorn family, 
Mr. McIntyre pur- 
chased him ex- 
pressly for crossing 
with bis numerous 


(grandam of Le 


mares of this 
descent, seeing 
what a success 


has been attained 
by such ‘line”’ 
breeding through 
this family. 
Balmoral, by 
King Lud out of 
Ellangowan, by WW. A. Nouch. 
Strathconan out 


i}ean Kearns * 


“THE ROUKEN” 


of Poinsettia, is another fine-looking mare of the Hawthorn 
tribe, and as the dam of Nighean, a good winner and dam 
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THE FLORIN. 


AND FILLY FOAL BY 


BALMORAL. 


of Nabot, she does Theakston credit. 
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Queen of the Florin, by 


Esterling out of Queen of the Isles, by Exminster, whose 
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photograph we 
give, is another 
of Alice Hawthorn 
descent, on the 
favourite Queen 
branch of which 
Mr. McIntyre sets 
great store, seeing 
that such good 
winnersas lyrant, 
Fealar, Moss 
Pani, Blt, St. 
Windeline, — etc., 
have sprung from 
it. Maude, by 
Rosicrucian out 
of Merino, dam 
of La Roche’s 
dam, whose 
hkeness we also 
give, a very 
iinely-bred mare, 
was bred by her 
late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 
and has produced 
some good 
youngsters at 
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Theakston ; she is now in foal to Florizel I1., and her yearling 
colt by him sold tor 500 guineas at Doncaster in September. 
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Helen Hampton, by Hampton out o! 
Helen Agnes, by Castlereagh, is one otf 
rare old Hampton’s youngest daughters, 
and traces back to the best branch of the 
Agnes family, of which Sceptre is now 
the most successful representative ; she 
promises to be a grand brood matron. 
Her filly foal by St. Serf is quite a top 
sawyer, and she is now in foal to 
Galeazzo. 

It is impossible to mention indi- 
vidually the thirty odd mares who are 
Mr. MclIntyre’s property, and some 
score of others belonging to his clients 
and friends, such as Mr. Charles 
Perkins, Major Joicey, Mr. A. M. 
Singer, Sir Robert Jardine and Mr. R. 
W. B. Jardine, and others. 

Upwards of thirty foals tenanted 
the capacious yearling yard when we 
visited the stud, all by sires of repute, 
such as Diamond Jubilee, St. Serf, 
Ayrshire, Wolf's Crag, Donovan, 
Queen’s Birthday, Minting, Tarporley, 
and Best Man. ‘The forage tor this 
large collection of high-class stock is, 
for the most part, grown on the 
Theakston farm. Mr. McIntyre gives 
great personal care to the hay crop, 
which extends to about 200 acres 
annually, and heavy crops of two to 
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three tons per acre are grown. The ‘hay harvest” is an 
anxious and laborious undertaking—-from thirty to forty labourers 
are employed at this time, and every appliance in the way cf 
modern agricultural implements is brought into use—hay tedders, 
swathe turners, elevators—to ensure the speedy saving of the crop 
in the best possible condition. Large crops of oats are also grown, 
the seed of them being all procured from Aberdeenshire, which 
Mr. McIntyre finds the most beneficial change for the land, and 
heavy yields upto 13qr.and 14qr. peracre are the result. Wheat 
straw in large quantities is bought from the surrounding farmers, 
as sufficient cannot be grown on the farm to supply the heavy 
consumption, where every horse is bedded “ knee deep.”’ Carrots 
are grown, of splendid quality and ample supply, to keep the 
horses all through winter, and Mr. McIntyre is a great believer in 
this succulent root in the dead season of the year, just as he favours 
lucerne in preference to all other green crops for summer feed. 


FLOODS AT YALDING, 


HE picturesque village of Yalding, 
about midway between Maidstone and 
Tonbridge, is liable, owing to its some- 
what unfortunate position at the junc- 
tion of the river Medway with its two 

tributaries, the Beult and the Teise, to periodical 
floods of some days’ duration. In the summer, 
or when the ground is dry, fully an inch of 
continuous rain is necessary to cause these 
streams to overflow their banks, but under wet 
wintry conditions very much less rainfall pro- 
duces the same result. One may generally 
calculate that the highest flood will occur about 
twenty-four hours after the rain has ceased, and 
that if no more should fall meanwhile the 
rivers will have resumed their normal dimen- 
sions in another twenty-four to thirty - six 
hours. 

It would almost require a map to show 
clearly the relative position of the waterways 
(including the canal constructed for the purpose 
of shortening the water journey between Twy- 
ford Bridge and Hampstead Lock) and the 
village itself. Yalding has been called the 
“Sink of Kent,” and it certainly deserves the 
name, for the three rivers above mentioned, all of them sluggish 
and tortuous, are the sole means of drainage for the huge low- 
lying area of the ‘‘ Weald” of Kent. This weald practically 
comes to an end in a narrow point just below Yalding Station, and 
from thence the combined rivers run by Wateringbury, Farleigh, 
Maidstone, and Aylesford, on their downward course towards 
the sea, through a narrow, restricted channel, rendered highly 
obstructive by the presence of canal locks and several picturesque 
old bridges. The tide comes up as far as Allington Lock, 
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Great care and attention is given by Mr. McIntyre to the 
feet of his young bloodstock, as that is the ‘‘ foundation”’ of them 
in more ways than one. From the foals being a month old, their 
feet are kept under close observation, and carefully attended to 
by an experienced blacksmith, and many a malformed limb is 
saved by such care, as well as the feet from no end of evils, 
such as only owners and trainers know to their cost. 

The Theakston Hall Stud vearlings are sent up to the 
Doncaster sales every year, and, as they are sold without any 
reservation, have a steady demand, and are bought, for the most 
part, by old patrons at remunerative prices, if not unduly inflated 
ones, but are, withal, much better value. Messrs. Tattersall 
have no older clients, as yearling sellers in Yorkshire, than 
Mr. McIntyre, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Harrison 
of Ripon, the breeder of Lady Rosebery and other good 
winners. 


KENT. 


A FLOODED HIGHWAY. 


between Aylesford and Maidstone, and doubtless has consider- 
able effect, at any rate when rising, in impeding the discharge of 
the water from above. Ordinarily there are floods three or four 
times during the winter months, and they are rare in spring and 
summer; but the year 1903 of course upset all previous 
records, there being hardly a month that was free from an 
inundation, 

Without going extensively into details, it may be mentioned 
that the highest flood of modern times occurred about ten years 
avo, when the water rose as high as the 
lower part of the High Street of Maidstone, 
usually well above flood level. Since then 
another very high one ‘:ok place in February, 
1900, the cause of which was somewhat excep- 
tional, the rainfall not being heavy. There had 
been a succession of hard frosts, accompanied 
by snow, for some days previous to the thaw, 
and the snow had twice partially melted and 
been frozen again, so that when the rain did 
fall it rushed over the hard glassy surface 
of the ground into the rivers, unable to soak 
away to any appreciable extent. The floods 
of 1903, though numerous, were not of any 
abnormal height or duration. But, in the 
old days, according to local traditions, the 
floods were much higher than they are now, 
and it frequently happened that boats were 
able to come right up to the Post Office, 
on the south side of Yalding Bridge, and 
to the Bull Inn on the north side. Boats 
were kept at the Tatt, a back-water of the 
Beult, close to the Bull, to convey mails and 
passengers to the station, across the flooded 
fields and the river Medway, and were much 
in demand. 

Since 1895 the mails have on rare occa- 
sions been conveyed to Yalding Station in 
this manner, and a few passengers, but at 
the present day the employment of these boats 
seems to have come to an end, and the mails 
are sent to Wateringbury Station, the road 
to which is hardly ever impassable. This 
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is not to be wondered at, for the voyage, 
though always practicable during high floods, 
and in charge of experienced men, was 
somewhat dangerous, owing to the numer- 
ous bushes and banks and the difficult 
crossing of the strong current in the swollen 
river. 

The writer and his wife once undertook 
the journey under rather exciting conditions. 
They had engaged a serviceable boat and two 
men, and duly embarked at the Tatt, but 
unfortunately the more experienced of the two 
boatmen had been imbibing something that was 
not water, and the constant differences of 
opinion between him and his less skilful but 
sober mate, led to their running amok into 
every possible bush and tree trunk. They 
smashed an oar, lost their boat-hook, and 
knocked down severai promising young orchard 
trees in their wild career, in addition to being 
nearly swamped in crossing the river, and 
running aground several times in shallow 
places, but eventually arrived at Hampstead 
Lock, close to the station. Here we took 
in our expected railway passenger, but stoutly 
refused to allow the bibulous boatman to 
return in the boat with us. Aided by our 
former experience, the homeward voyage was 
accomplished without mishap. 

It appears probable that the reduction in the height of recent 
Hoods is partly owing to the greater watchfulness of the canal 
companies, who have at the proper times kept their “‘ tumblers ” 
and lock-gates open as far as possible, but there seems to be no 
room jor doubt that the existence of the numerous locks between 
lonbridge and Allington is a serious obstacle to the free passage 
of the flood-water. 

Though most of their roads are submerged, and communi- 
cation with the outlying villages and hamlets is seriously 
affected, the good-tempered people of Yalding are so used to the 
constant appearances of the muddy expanse of water that they 
make little complaint, and even appear to derive amusement 
from their visitations. Their chief objection is the inevitable 
submergence of considerable portions of the one and only road to 
the station, distant rather over a mile. It is often necessary 
for would-be passengers to drive to Wateringbury, and even to 
Farleigh, to reach the railway, while the journey to and from 
Yalding Station through long stretches of water over the axles 
of the wheels is of common occurrence. Hopes are entertained, 
however, that some day this road may be raised sufficiently 
high throughout the flooded portions, or that a new and more 
direct route may be constructed. It is, perhaps, interesting to 
mention that stilts are still used as a means of locomotion in 
times of flood by the younger inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
much amusement being occasionally caused by an unexpected 
tumble and bath. 

It cannot be denied that these floods, though rather tiresome 
and destructive, are most picturesque, especially in gleams of 
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sunshine after a storm, and it is hoped that the accompanying 
photographs, taken in the immediate vicinity of Yalding itself, 
will interest all lovers of water landscape. 


A NEW FRUIT BOOK. 


WO well-known men in the horticultural world, Mr. 
George Bunyard and Mr. Owen Thomas, who are 
responsible for ‘* The Fruit Garden”? (CounTRY 
Lire Office), have accomplished a difficult task well, 
and that is saying a good deal, when the scope of 

the subject is considered. It was a happy thought to mingle 
forces, to bring the business and less professional element 
together, to get, in the first place, the experience of a fruit-grower 
with a life-long work behind him, and in the other that of the 
private gardener. Many owners of estates are nowadays as 
much interested in their fruit-growing as in the parterre and 
woodland. 

The first words of the preface, “In this country fruit culture 
has only of late years received the recognition its importance 
deserves,” suggested the present work. No book hitherto 
published has so thoroughly entered into every branch of the 
subject, and the many illustrations, especially the line drawings, 
showing how to carry out certain necessary operations, such as 
grafting and budding, are helpful and simple. The authors have, 
happily, shown great care in avoiding needless explanations, 
which frequently puzzle the reader and make the information of 
small value. They have even ex- 
plained the terms used by the market 
man and gardener in describing certain 
conditions of a fruit—thusa ‘“ greasy ” 
apple or pear means a fruit which, 
when either on the tree or in the store, 
has an oily surface—and this simple 
language will contribute greatly to the 
success of the book. 

We have carefully looked through 
every chapter without discovering a 
fruit, however humble, that has not 
received attention in proportion to its 
merits. Of course the more impor- 
tant fruits, the apple, pear, cherry, 
plum, peach, nectarine, gooseberry, 
currant, and raspberry, are more fully 
considered than the delicious cut- 
leaved bramble, or the pleasantly acid 
wineberry, but nothing is omitted that 
is likely to contribute to the profit and 
enjoyment of the well-planted fruit 
garden. 

It is pleasant to see that the 
authors have sought the advice of those 
who have made one particular phase a 
life-long study, and a wider experience 
is obtained than if the whole work 
were the reflection of two minds. Mr. 
Hudson, of the Gunnersbury Hous2 
Gardens, near London, writes about 
fruit trees in pots, and no one is better 
qualified than he. Mr. Wiiliam Watson, 
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the well-known curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, tells about the 
luscious tropical fruits that are or might be imported into 
England, the Custard apple, mangoe, and oranges, with all the best 
varieties clearly indicated. We doubt whether a better description 
of the tropical fruits exists than these clearly expressed descriptions 
accompanied with suitable illustrations of the various kinds. Mr. 
A. Donald Mackenzie, of the great firm of Mackenzie and Moncur 
of Edinburgh, is responsible for the chapter upon the construc- 
tion of fruit-houses, and again we congratulate the authors on 
recognising that we are not omnipotent in England, but can 
learn much from the great growers in America, France, and the 
Channel Isles. Mr. H. E. Vandeman’s chapter dealing with 
fruit culture in America is full of interesting facts, and opens 
with a brief history of the industry in the United States. 
Writing of the apple, he speaks of its commercial importance : 
‘* Commercial orcharding has attained gigantic proportions. It 
began fully one hundred years ago, stimulated by the trade with 
England, which sprang up about that time, through the sale of a 
variety called Newtown, or more lately Albemarle, Pippin. One 
orchard of 20,000 trees of this variety was planted early 
in the last century in the Hudson River Valley, in New York, 
from which apples were sold in London as high as £4 per 
barrel, wholesale, for a short time. This orchard finally fell 
into decay, and it was not until after our Civil War, or about 
1865, that apple-planting again began to develop vigorously in a 
practical way. The broad and fertile prairies of the Central 
States, and the valleys and mountain plateaux of the Rocky 
Mountain regions, afforded ample opportunities for growing 
apples on a large scale. It is not uncommon now to see an 
apple orchard of fifty to a hundred acres belonging to a single 
person. There are others belonging to orchard companies of 
more than 2,000 acres in extent.” Let the conservative 
English grower ponder over the words about cold storage. 
There is room for drastic improvement over here in the way 
fruit is treated after it has been gathered. Cold storage houses 
‘‘ were first built about 1860, and cooled by means of natural 
ice, but since the invention of chemical refrigerators cold storage 
houses have been greatly improved and cheapened. Apples, 
pears, and grapes are now kept for many months in perfect 
condition. It is a common practice to keep apples in this way 
until the next year’s crop is ready for market.” 

Apples that bear abundantly in America are frequently sad 
failures in the British Isles, and this is true especially of the 
delicious Newtown Pippin, which comes from the States in 
perfect condition in winter, when its slightly acid flavour and 
firm flesh are much liked. From America to France is a big 
jump, but it is interesting to see how differently the trees are 
trained. Inthe French garden there are many quaint forms of 
training—plums guided into vase-like shapes, and curious 
“cossonet”’ fan-training, with many others, which the skilled 
French gardeners develop with such success, and the many 
drawings in this chapter convey better than words the ways in 
which this method is evolved, from a single stem to the full- 
grown bush or tree. 

To return to the chapters that concern the English growers, 
we congratulate the authors on their desire to severely restrict 
the list of varieties recommended for purchase. It was not 
uncommon in the old gardens to find 200 or 300 varieties 
of apples and pears, some good, the majority worthless; but the 
contention was that plenty of variety signified an average crop. 
If one failed, another succeeded; but these fallacies are being 
gradually exploded through the sound advice given in the 
507 pages. Mr. Bunyard gives a list of 100 of the best apples, 
with suitable descriptions and methods of treatment. Blenheim 
Orange may succeed in one district and fail in another, and hence 
it must be included in all lists that have any general value; but, 
apart from this, there are smaller lists, one of eight varieties for 
small gardens, and so on, according to the: ground at disposal, 
with selections for those who intend to enter upon fruit-growing 
commercially. We were unaware that the barberry fruit 
possessed any domestic value, but “mixed with apples or other 
fruits in a tart is most delicious.” And this leads to the chapter 
by Mr. S. Ponder, confectioner to her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, upon whole-fruit preservation. This chapter will 
appeal to the thrifty housewives who have not mastered, as 
Mr. Ponder has, the way to bottle fruits whole for the winter 
months. Pears, apricots, sweet and Morello cherries, peaches, 
and nectarines are the fruits considered. 

The book should stimulate the fruit industry in England. 
It explains the success of the undertaking in other countries, and 
deplores the wretched orchards, beautiful though they may be 
in their picturesque old age, that cover acres of rich arable 
land in various counties, a kind of farming that amuses the 
intelligent Frenchman. But there are hopeful signs that a great 
awakening is approaching. A special commission has been 
even appointed to draw information together from all parts 
of the land for a bettering of a state of things which is no 
credit to the farmer or owners of small orchards. 

The majority of men are still happy in following the ways 
of their forbears, who knew nothing of the excellent modern 
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stocks for grafting or ways of getting quick returns from young 
and sound trees. ‘The Truit Garden,” whilst appealing to 
the man who intends to plant orchards for profit, does so most 
directly to the private gardener and the amateur. It will be, 
we feel sure, their trusty guide, for the whole work is one long 
explanation of how things should be done, and when illustrations 
are needed they are inserted. 

Much of the book is taken up with growing fruits under 
glass, and for this part Mr. Owen Thomas is chietly responsible. 
He brings to bear upon the subject a vast experience, gained at 
Chatsworth, Frogmore, Windsor, and other great gardens. 
This division is as complete as the advice given about orchards 
and general fruit plantations. 

Many pages at the end of the book are filled with outline 
drawings of all the principal varieties grown, and these enable the 
gardener to recognise a fruit at once. This was done in Hogg’s 
well-known fruit manual, which we may remind fruit-growers is 
simply a list of varieties described. ‘There is a good index, and 
we have nothing but praise for a work so exhaustive, and the 
outcome of more than one mind. It has taken several years to 
vet together the information there given. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE long-expected American invasion is at hand. Already it had 
been announced that Mr. Horstman and Mr. Byers were coming 
to take part in the amateur championship, and now it is further 
said, with an air of authority, in the J/orning Post, that Mr. 
Travis, the amateur champion of the States, is coming also, and 
intends taking part in the open as well as the amateur champion- 

ship. Undoubtedly Mr. Travis has played consistently the best golf of any 
amateur in the States—one says undoubtedly; but that, of course, means 
that, taking the reports which arrive here as accurate, it is an inference that 
cannot be escaped. Against the Oxford and Cambridge lot that was in the 
States lately Mr. Byers did, perhaps, best of all. 

The Americans, and speculation as to how they will fare in our 
principal contests, will make the golf of the spring much more interesting 
than it would have been without them. It is a pity that we could not have 
the young Maori chief who won the New Zealand championship here at the 
same time, so as to have the Southern Hemisphere represented too. As 
soon as the Japanese have finished sinking Russian ironclads it is to be 
expected that they will turn their attention to the peaceful arts of golf; for 
they are nothing if not up to date. What the Jap will do with a golf club 
when he gets hold of one there is no possible saying. Ten years or so ago 
he had not the most remote idea what to do with a man-of-war when he got 
hold of one—but he seems to know all about it now. Probably the Japs 
would be extraordinary putters, and I can imagine that the holing of 
mashie shots, as a regular practice, would present no difficulty to them. It 
is a terrific thought that we may be within measurable distance of seeing 
the final of the amateur championship played out between a Maori and Jap in 
the forthcoming era of the universal pax golfica. Much more unlikely things 
have happened both on the golf links and in the neighbourhood of Port 
Arthur. 

They are having quite a tournament in the pages of Golf /llustrated 
about the comparative merits of match and stroke play for the open 
championship. It is to be noticed that all the men who have done best on 
the present plan are quite pleased with it (is it possible that champion golfers 
are no more than human after all ?), but that those who have not acquitted 
themselves very well, or as well as they might perhaps expect to, on the old 
scoring conditions, are in favour of an introduction of match play. Thus 
Andrew Kirkaldy, who plays matches a good deal better than he plays 
scoring rounds, has a high opinion of the suggested change. ‘* Suggested 
change” is, perhaps, too big a phrase. What happened was that Mr. 
Lehmann (I think it was Mr. Lehmann) wrote a letter saying it would be 
much better that some match play should come into the open championship. 
At once Vardon, Taylor, and Braid, renowned score players all, wrote and 
said that the score play was the real test, and they wanted no alteration. 
Herd said he would like a day of scoring play, followed by a tournament in 
which the best eight of the scorers should play off in matches. Andrew 
Kirkaldy goes one better by saying that he thinks the sixteen best of the 
scorers should qualify for match play. Willie Aveston and Jack White both 
support the pure score play plan, and then comes C. R. Smith with a really 
very good letter, that sums up the case for the match players well. He gives 
his adherence to the idea of match play between the sixteen best scorers, 
admitting that it has the disadvantage cf taking rather long, and so on, but 
he asks one or two rather pertinent questions. Why, he says, ‘‘if stroke 
play is the highest test, is it not universally adopted in ordinary 
matches? If two of the cracks were going to play for £100, would they 
play a stroke game, would they even dream of doing so, and yet, why not, 
if that is the true test of golf?” ‘‘ Tame, uninteresting, and void of the 
elements of sport,” are terms that Smith applies to the present time-honoured 
plan, pointing out that the knock-out of man by man is the method adopted 
in other games and sports, not the match against time, and that the genius 
of the player is shown by rising to the occasion that the match play provides. 
So there it is—you may take which side you like; but Smith certainly writes 
a good letter and makes a good case. For the sport of the thing, and for 
the spectators’ interest, the match play has the best of the argument ‘‘ every 
time,” as the Americans say. And why, as Smith asks, if score play is the 
real test, do we not have play by score when man meets man? That isa 
very simple question, but the answer is not so very simple. 

We have not heard very much of the late doings in public of the ‘‘ three 
men in a bunker,” as someone very irreverently styled Vardon, Taylor, and 
Braid. Taylor is the only one that seems to have been on exhibition. He 
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has been playing on the Southdown course at Shoreham, and playing well 
enough, reducing his former record of the course from 78 to 76. On 
April 20th it is arranged that he and Braid are to play a match there. 
Braid, by the by, has gone, or is going, to Mr. Cosmo Bonsor’s new course 
at Walton, which is said to be going to be very good. (Where do all the 
golfers come from to play on all the new courses ?) So when Braid meets 
Taylor we shall see how these two shape for the championship! And it is 
very good hearing that Harry Vardon is something very like his own self 
again. It will be interesting to see the effect of the cure, which we all hope 
to be perfect and final, on his golf. It is not at all likely that he will be 
playing very badly, and if I were told to take one against the field for the 
open championship I should pick him now. But one never knows. 
HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


OPER FIELD & FURROW. 


HERE was a letter in last week’s Sfectator relating how a fox 
that found his way barred by wire-netting turned right back 
through the pack, and made good his escape. Of course the 
incident is not an uncommon one. I have seen a fox whip from 
an ivy-covered tree right on to the backs of hounds, and so escape. 
I remember once sitting in a wood on my horse, and, looking 

down, I sawa fine dog fox curled up asleep close to my horse’s feet. I remained 
perfectly quiet, and almost held my breath ; hounds were all round us, and I 
A hound will comparatively 
seldom see a fox, and apparently there is no odour so long as the fox remains 
perfectly still, The fox was quiet till he met my eye. No wild animal will 


could only hope that he would escape notice. 


stay if he does this; it is by the eye that he seems to realise the presence 
of a possible foe. He jumped up and (as of course I was_ silent) 
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barbed wire. The hounds hunted their fox by themselves for a long distance 
on a scent that was never more than moderate. The Oakley and Cambridge- 
shire both hunted last Monday ; both found a fox at some distance apart, 
and both killed after good gallops in the same field. The probability is that 
the two foxes belonged to the same litter and were seeking some refuge known 
in their early days. The Bicester Hunt has always been noted for its good 
feeling towards the farming interests, and so it ought to be, for no country 
has a better lot of farmers, or more foxes, or less wire, and a splendid, if deep 
and sometimes difficult, country to ride over. Last Tuesday was a memorable 
day, for it was understood that a special effort would be made for the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Fund. There was a great gathering at the kennels at 
Stratton Audley, and Lord Cork and Mr. E. Paxton of Willaston, the latter 
a tenant-farmer and a local sportsman of note, put the case before us. 
There was over £150 collected there, and then most people felt that we were 
entitled to some fun, and went away with light hearts, feeling that we had 
tried todo our duty. The reward followed much more quickly than it some- 
times does on virtuous acts, and hounds were in and out of Cotmore Covert 
very quickly, and racing away. It was a glorious burst. Hounds never 
gave their foxa chance. There was another short run and a kill, and then (for 
those with second horses) there was a most enjoyable hunt past Middleton (Lord 
Jersey’s), on to Kirlington (Sir G. Dashwood’s), and then, turning away from 
the Cherwell (here the boundary of the Bicester and Heythrop), hounds worked 
towards Middleton again. The run lasted an hour and three-quarters, but 
some of us turned back from Callcott in order to catch a train. There was a 
frost and snow in the Midlands on Wednesday. I have more than once noted 
the excellent sport shown by the Shire Horse Society in Mr. Fernie’s country. 
The Grafton have followed suit ; a society has been formed in that Hunt, the 
Duke of Grafton is chairman, and Mr. J. Stops secretary. It is the intention 
of the committee to hire two Shire horses for next season for the use of tenant- 
farmers in the Hunt. There is a certain southern corner of the Belvoir where 
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darted away from the hounds. At last one old bitch caught a view 
or a whiff, and threw her tongue loudly. The hounds in advance, 
who might have cut off the fox’s escape, looked back in the direction of 
the sound, and came tearing towards those that were chasing the fox, 
One hound actually met the fox, and so intent was he on reaching the 
cry that he leapt over him, without showing any consciousness of the presence of 
his quarry till he caught the scent, which he did the moment he had passed. 
Then he wheeled round, and, throwing his tongue angrily, hurled himself 
through the undergrowth in pursuit. The fox got clear away, and we had an 
excellent gallop. I suggest the means by which ‘‘ fox” is realised in the 
brain of the hound is not by his shape and colour, which after all must be 
unfamiliar to the hounds, but by his scent; and I further suggest that the fox 
often does not realise the hound except by ear, 7.e., by the cry of hounds in 
chase. On the other hand, while hounds more often than not go through a run 
without ever seeing a fox, though they may smell him and taste him, the fox 
must have an idea of what a dog is and that he is dangerous. But hounds 
do not seem to realise their quarry during the chase. Lord Ribblesdale 
remarks this, and all who have hunted the carted deer know how seldom hounds 
touch a deer, and indeed they do not seem to grasp the idea when they run 
up to him that he is what they have been hunting. We have retained and culti- 
vated the instinct of the chase of the wild progenitors; but the hound does not 
depend on his quarry for his food. Everyone who has hunted with the Devon 
and Somerset must have noted the much greater ferocity of the pack when they 
come up with their deer than hounds accustomed to the carted deer show, 
though even in this case the hounds often never touch a stag. They look to 
the men to take the deer, and when a deer is killed by hounds it is more 
often than not that he is drowned at bay in Barle or Exe. _ If, however, we 
have been dwelling on the limitations of foxhounds, we can also tell of 
their wonderful hunting power. Last week the North Cheshire were separated 
from the huntsman and field by a considerable tract of country fenced with 
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hounds seldom come, unless, indeed, the Cottesmore run over the border. Sir 
Gilbert Greenall determined to meet at Irnham, but the frost stopped all hunting 
at the end of the week. I am afraid that the frost on the top of such sodden 
soil will make the going even worse than it is, and I see that the South Cheshire 
Hunt Committee are to meet to consider the matter. Cheshire grass is 
always deep enough in anything like wet weather. It is said that the 
Seavington harriers, a Somersetshire pack that hunt fox at times, have found 
a new Master in Miss Phelips, probably one of the family of that name 
seated at Montacute, and whose ancestor hunted a part of Dorsetshire hefore 
Mr. Farquharson, and called his Hunt the True Blue. This was somewhere 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

There is a most satisfactory entry for the Polo Pony Show. The new 
class for mountain and moorland stallions, for which the proprietors of the 
Ladies’ Field are giving a challenge cup of twenty-five guineas, has secured 
fourteen entries. Another important class, that for polo-bred stallions (z.e., 
those whose sire and dam are both entered in the Polo and Riding Pony Society 
stud book), has secured good entries, and there is likely to be a spirited 
competition. It is notable how much more the Polo Pony Society has 
achieved in breeding stallions than hunter breeders. The reason is that 
polo pony breeders have not been in a hurry to put the best of their 
young stock on the market, but have retained them in their own 
studs to lay the foundation of the breed. The next president of the 
society will be the Duke of Teck, and the vice-president Sir Gilbert Greenall. 
No better choice could have been made. Nor must the important element 
of finance be forgotten. The total expenditure of the society was rather over 
41,500, and there is a balance in the hands of the bankers, as also a reserve 
fund invested in Consols. This, be it observed, is all private enterprise, not 
a single penny of public money having been granted, although the society is 
doing a national work in regenerating and encouraging our native breeds of 
ponies, as well as trying to raise high-class riding ponies of polo type. Xx. 
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A 


old taste 
revived, a 
modish 
habit, and the 

chance ranging of 

idle eyes over the 
advertisement 

: pages of CounTRY 
i Lire refresh a 
hope that took 
possession of me 

years ago; and yet 

more a dream than 

a hope, for there 

was then no sign 

of probable fulfil- tba s. 

ment. The taste rifts 

is a _ taste for — 
gardening ; the 

mode that which 

sends so many 

citizens of all the 

classes that may 

be called ‘ well 

off”’ to spend their 
week-ends out of 

town; the adver- 
tisement pages 

| those which are 
strewn with views 

of charming 

country houses in their nestling gardens or their spreading 

lawns just as the country itself is strewn. Indeed, this hope 

would be fulfilled if the taste for gardens made a lasting return, 

if what may be only a brief fashion were confirmed, and if 
therefore the number of country houses, large and small, 
increased and multiplied. 

But why the hope? 
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sake of much that 
is the best of life 
for the people in 
it. From time to 
time a great cry 
ot ‘“*Back to the 
land!” arises. It 
might be an idyllic 
cry, and is so by 
the sound of it; 
but it is much 


same breath the 
- . expression of a 
TELE wish that has but 
fulfilment. ‘* Back 
to the land! ’’—we 
hear it after every 
new and_ worse 
report of the 
crowding of the 
poor into the 
towns, and the 
deepening evils ot 
all kinds so occa- 


sioned. Evils 
soctal, moral, 
Copyright physical, econo- 


mical, political 
all are seen to be increasing at a rapid rate; and yet, though 
“Back to the land” is the obvious remedy, what confidence 
is there that it can be achieved in the meaning of the cry? 
Of course it cannot mean that the swarms of men and women 
who have abandoned village life for town life, or that their 
too sadly degenerate children and grandchildren, will turn back 
to the fields. The utmost that can be looked for is that life 
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in country towns and villages may 
become so much more contenting that 
their desertion will be checked. And 
that is to be done—how ? By little else, 
as we hear, than a revival of farming, 
and the greater attractions that are or 
that may be given to farmwork. But 
has that means been of much avail so 
far, and does anyone really believe that 
it can be carried considerably farther ? 
I do not answer those questions, but 
not because of any doubt as to what the 
answer should be. The remedy is real, 
but were it twice aseffective in fact and 
in promise, it would still be much too 
slow and too small. The seductions of 
town for the rural population increase 
at a far greater rate than all persuasion 
toremain in a healthier and less ignoble 
and more wholesome life. Cobbett had 
one “‘great wen ’”’ to complain of—that 
which spreads and bulks upon the 
borders of the Thames. Now there are 
a dozen others; and while thousands of 
village folk stream week by week into 
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the towns from the country, I think oy PETERS MESES 

more and more of how vastly England 

would be served did her richer sons A COUNTRY COTTAGE. 

of every sort take more to the country 

and cling less to the towns. As it is, both suffer, the rich townsmen in country places. When the rich are busy 
one by a starving depletion, the other by a festering repletion ; men, they must, of course, abide near their factories or counting- 
and though the danger to both cannot be done away with, houses. But even of these many could spend more time and 
how much it would be lessened by a wider distribution of cash on a country life to their own advantage, and as many 


such did in times when the way to 
J<dmonton was a journey, anda gallows 
stood on Kennington Common for the 
comfort of travellers to Epsom or 
Streatham Hill. True country was 
then to be found six miles from London 
Bridge, six miles from Charing Cross, 
and much of it thereabout and beyond 
contentingly beautiful. But six miles 
at that day are to be reckoned as 
sixteen at this, while the misckance 
and discomforts of the road were far 
ereater. Yet when Mr. Pitt lived at 
Wimbledon and Royalties at Kew, what 
good houses were built in what pleasant 
grounds at that distance or more all 
about London, for the use of its 
merchants and gentlefolk, many of 
them busy men and not at all out 
of the world. Nowadays they are five 
times as numerous and five times as 
rich, and besides there are thousands 
of families with completed or inherited 
‘piles’? who would be a veritable 
blessing to their native land if they 
would but take a taste for living where 
it is loveliest. That the taste for Art 
is increasingly widespread is indeed 
delightful, but again 1 say how much 
better it would be should a taste for 
Nature break out among the wealthy 
of all sorts and conditions! They are 
very much alike, these tastes; the one 
that is least followed has no more 
extravagances than the other, it is not 
less elevating, and there is no _blas- 
phemy in adding that it is rather more 
wholesome. Yes, and for mind and 
body too; and still there is the thought 
of the depopulation of rural England 
and its running into city wens, and the 
much less chance there is of checking 
that perilous mischief if the idler rich 
do not go from out the city more often 
to re-establish the country. 

Is it impossible to hope that they 
will do so? ‘Great Pan being dead, 
we cannot count upon the inspiration 
of his voice, but the varying breath of 
Fashion may help us.” This was all 
that I could say discoursing of the 
matter ten, twelve, I know not how 
many years ago, when the last thing 
to expect of Fashion was that it 
would take a rustic turn. But in some 
part it had taken to the river, which 
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delight in the view of those lovely scenes had little more 
to do with it than church parade in Hyde Park on 
Sundays has to do with religion. But now there are surer 


and more promising tokens that what has been at other times 
something like a passion in England is becoming a fashion, and 
by good luck may become something like a passion once 
again. 

So now we may fairly resume the dream; and it will be no 
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harm, it will be as pious as praying for a greater boon than rain 
in drought, if we add to our evening prayers one that the 
dream may come true. For what is the dream, to tell it more 
specifically ? This. A taste for the country springs up, not as 
conforming to a duty, for then it would not last, but for the self- 
given pleasure of it, though strengthened by a wish to do what 
can be done by an exchange of tawdry and tiring joys for calm 
delights to clear England of the dangers of ‘the wen.” Many 
of the older gentry, vexed by the mere 
vulgarity and commonness of Society 
splendours, spend more of their days 
in their country homes and more in 
the old stately way. Thereupon a 
greater number of new rich men— 
who find that they are too numerous 
to be remarkable nowadays, and that 
ten thousand a year in the funds is 
no longer a title to distinction—are 
inspired to go as near to the same 
way of life as circumstances allow. 
Estates of squirely magnificence are 
sought in all parts of the land, with 
little more regard to _ percentage 
returns (though not to their exclusion) 
than there is in the buying of a 
yacht or a Romney, till there are a 
dozen good houses on a dozen little 
domains where now there are three, 
none of their owners depending much 
upon rent. These estates being small, 
and being in such hands, the culture 
which is so strongly commended to 
farmers — dairy produce, orchard pro- 
duce, garden produce, poultry produce, 
the growths of small fields tilled with 
narrow care—is the rule with them, 
which means the employment of a 
good many hands clever enough to 
deserve good wages. (From the 
increasing use of machinery in grain 
and grass farming, a larger number 
of men are employed, at better wages, 
in the five-acre grounds of a country house than ona hundred 
acres under ordinary methods of agriculture in most counties.) 
So, then, while the land is beautified labour has its old place 
upon it on better terms, it yields more abundantly what 
(according to the economists) is wanted most, rich and poor 
associate in a wholesomer way than ‘“slumming”’ affords, the 
physical degeneration of the people is arrested by the rescue of 
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thousands of families from wen-absorption, and there is less 
competition for work among town labourers of every kind; for 
where the rich abide all sorts of direct and indirect service are 
required. 

Such was and is the dream—a dream quite capable of 
reasonable extension when we think of the beneficial change 
that would be added if well-to-do city men continued in the mind 
to have ‘a little place” of three or four acres or so clean 
out of town, and yet easier of access 
than was Roehampton or Ewell to 
their grandiathers. Still, however, 
there is but a trembling hope as yet 
that the dream will be largely fulfilled. 
But the thing could be done and 
may be done, though not till the 
other day, so to speak, seemed there 
any hope at all. At present, when 
moods are changing, we wili not 
say much as to why. There was 
never a time in our day when many 
men of substantial town-made fortunes, 
and with little to do in a world of 
social fuss and political gabble, did 
not think of taking to the life of 
country gentleman altogether; and 
every one of them that carried out 
the halting intention would contribute 
sensibly and immediately to what 
would be a blessing to England. but 
how few have done so reckoned by 
their numbers. They are restrained 
by exactly the same feeling that gives 
humbler men a preference for life 
amidst bustle and glare, foul as theit 
own surroundings may be. Pity that 
it should be so. For if the ideal of 
country life is but seldom attained, 
what of the ideal of town life? The 
roses are not always blooming about 
cottage eaves; there are dreary 
seasons of mist and rain (as in 
town) and, no doubt there are spells of solitude to those 
that love it not, and of nothing to do for the unhappy kind 
of persons who must needs import some distraction or other 
into every hour of their days. 

But these are only some persons, and all such drawbacks 
are reduced to a minimum for the wealthy denizens of ‘a 
pretty place,” who may fill it when they please with ‘ week- 
end” friends, and who have duties and employments which 
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may be made into pleasures by a fairly good heart and a 
fairly full purse. And surely there are dreary days enough 
in town, with no very great range of ‘‘the distractions of 
Society’ for every aspirant thereto! As to that, indeed, 
there is an intolerable deal of conscious failure and make- 
believe, a vast deal of undisguisable defeat and disappoint- 
ment, that cries out for relief. And, when all’s said, who 
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doubts that the less of country life 
there is in any land the less of peace 
there is, and health, and wholesome- 
ness. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


. —e 
WATERLOO (UP 


ETAPHORICALLY and 
yet correctively speaking, 
another ‘‘ Battle of Water- 
loo”’ has been fought, won, 
and lost, for Friday last 

saw the conclusion of the sixty-ninth 
contest for the famous Waterloo Cup; 
and one will have to go a long way 
back to find a year in which the fight 
for the Blue Ribbon of the Leash has 
produced such a series of upsets and 
surprises. Rarely do we see two com- 
paratively unknown puppies contesting 
the final, or two whose qualities when 
saplings were, in the opinion of grey- 
hound buyers, to be estimated at a £5 
note. Nay, more, for Minchmuir, the 
runner-up, when put up at the Bar- 
bican,was withdrawn because such a 
bidder could not be found; so that 
her owner, Mr. H. T. Michels, is decidedly lucky to possess her. 
Another distinctive feature of this year’s Cup, too, is the fact 
that the big kennels have not proved capable of sweeping the 
board. This should be the means of giving impetus to the sport, 
and, furthermore, the fact that both winner and runner-up are, to 
all intents and purposes, South Country dogs goes to prove that 
the North is not the only place to find good-class dogs. To 
make a brief analysis of the entries, it will be seen that of the 
sixty-four competitors exactly one half were puppies, and of the 
remainder a score were second season dogs, ten third season, and 
two—By Accident and Casque d’Or—had reached the veteran 
stage. Fourteen had taken part in last year’s event, but only 
two, viz., Gallant Graham and Paracelsus, survived the third 
round, and then had to acknowledge defeat in the fourth. Of 
the owners, Mr. L. Pilkington had the strongest representation, 
four from his kennel being included, but only Paracelsus got 
farther than the first round, and ten others had two dogs running, 
viz., the Earl of Sefton, the Duke of Leeds, Sir R. Jardine, 
Messrs. S. Hill- Wood, Humphery, Rogers, Fawcett, T. Graham, 
Crosse, and Michels. Taking the district representatives, I have 
already mentioned that the South and Midlands supplied both 
winner and runner-up. Lancashire and Northumberland had 
to acknowledge defeat in the semi-finals, but the County 
Palatine had the satisfaction of securing all the honours in the 
Purse, and sharing them in the Plate with Yorkshire. Ireland 
and Scotland this year were quite out of it. 

A feature of the meeting was the strong running of the 
puppies. When the third round was reached, seven of the 
sixteen were in their first season, but of these only three got into 
the fourth round, the most prominent performers being, of course, 
the contestants of the final—Prince Plausible, who divided the 
Plate with Militant, and Fecht Fair, who at one time looked like 
going through to the decider, and who bids fair to make a very 
fast dog. He was a good favourite when, on I’riday morning, 
the fifth round was entered upon, but he had not recovered from 
his hard course of the previous day against Paracelsus, and had 
to acknowledge defeat to the ultimate winner. But by this he 
was by no means disgraced, for in disposing of such good per- 
formers as Lonely Star, Foggy Belle, and Paracelsus he stamped 
himself as a dog of exceptional merit. 

Homfray, the winner, bred by Mr. Herbert Margetts—who, 
curiously enough, has never before secured a trophy—had his 
full share of luck, and to this, no doubt, his ultimate success 
vas in a measure due. In his first course, Walton Blackamoor 
brought off an early kill, and Prince Charming led him a couple 
of lengths in the second. He had the good luck to secure a bye 
through the withdrawal of Westbrook as the result of his severe 
trial the previous day with Royal Ivy, but his performance in 
the fourth round against Loran Leader proved his worth. On 
the other hand, Minchmuir, after disposing of such useful animals 
as Boufarick, Prince Plausible—who, I fancy, will go very close 
next year—\White Ruffle, and Gallant Graham, had a very trying 
course in the semi-final with Haughton Ferry, as the hare led 
them out over the bank and took them well away over the far 
side. It is worthy of note that, with the exception of her trials 
with the winner and Gallant Graham, she was never led. 

Probably the best trial during the whole meeting was that in 
the second round between Royal Ivy and Westbrook, which was 
worth making a long journey tosee. Singularly enough, they are 
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sister and brother, and both went through the long and trying 
course with unmistakable gameness. The attendance each day 
was quite up to, if not above, the average, and the efforts put 
forward by the Earl of Sefton to make the meeting a complete 
success are deserving of the highest praise. He had every reason 
to feel proud of the way the hares turned out, for, taking into 
consideration the amount of rain which had fallen, it would have 
occasioned no surprise to have found them generally weak, but 
the reverse was the case. Visitors to the famous flats were also 
fortunate in the matter of the elements. Sleet had been falling 
the greater part of the night preceding the opening of the meeting, 
but the weather cleared before a start was made, and it was not 
until the last course was run off that rain commenced to fall 
again. So well did the hares run on the opening day that the 
first round of the Cup was got through between 10.20 a.m. and 
1.30 p.m., whilst by three o’clock the card had been gone 
through a second time, and despite the soft going on the Withins, 
whence an adjournment was made from Rye Hey flat below the 
Hill House Wood, the hares all provided excellent trials. There 
was a slight frost each night, but it was only sufficient to cause a 
very short delay in the proceedings. A brief reference is neces- 
sary to the Purse and Plate, neither of which was run off, a 
state of things which has only obtained once since their institution 
in 1857, viz., in 1894, whilst the prior reccrds only show sixteen 
divisions in all. In dividing the Plate with Prince Plausible, 
Lonely Star repeated his performance of last year, when he 
divided with Mailory, who, curiously enough, this season divided 
the Purse with Priestlaw. It only remains to be said that Mr. 
R. A. Brice again filled the post of. judge with his accustomed 
fairness, and that W. Souch, who took up the duties of slipping 
at the eleventh hour, owing to the indisposition of Wilkinson, 
acquitted himself right well. It is rather significant, and withal 
interesting, to note that the prices of the last four dogs left in the 
Cup were quoted on the night of the draw as follows: 1,000 to 5 
against Homfray (taken and offered), 1,000 to 15 Minchmuir 
(taken and offered), 1,000 to 30 Fecht Fair (offered), and 1,000 
to 10 Haughton Ferry (offered). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEESE ON PASTURE. 
[To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘ Country LIFF.”’| 
Sik,—In reply to the enquiry of your correspondent ‘‘J. F. J.” on the 
subject of keeping geese, ‘‘ J. F. J.” could not do better than keep, say, one 
gander and three geese on his half acre of meadow, especially as a pond 
adjoins the land. This number would be able to keep the grass down, 
except just in the spring, and would greatly improve the quality of the grass. 
Each goose requires a liberal handful of corn night and morning—oats are 





an excellent feed for geese. They require plenty of road grit and lime in 
some form. A shed ‘s necessary for them to sleep in; this should be roughly 
about 8ft. by 5ft. by 6ft. high, and should be kept well littered with straw ; 
this makes excellent manure. Each goose requires a nest-box about 2ft. 
square. ‘The present is a good time to start keeping geese, as the laying 
season is just coming on. Each goose will lay about forty eggs if not 
allowed to sit. It is better to sit the eggs under hens, Goslings are fairly 


easy to rear and are very profitable, if got off by Michaelmas; they require 
liberal feeding before killing. I consider geese one of the most profitable 
branches of poultry farming. I shall be happy to give your correspondent 
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any other information on the subject. It is most important to 
get reliable stock birds in the first instance. Geese are rather mischievous, 
but want little attention.—P. G. Grover, Shepherdshill, Selling, 
Faversham, 
A HINT FROM THE ANCIENTS. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—On page 258 of Country LIFE of last week there is an illustration 
of an ancient spur which appears to have been attached to the outside of 
the foot. This, of course, may have been a slight blunder on the part of 
the maker of the ‘‘brass of William De Longspee,” or it may have 
been the fashion in those days. In any case it seems to me that such an 
arrangement would be a very great comfort to many inexperienced and 
nervous riders of the present day. Even an expert horseman occasionally 
gives his horse an unintentional prick with the modern spur, and 
when a man who does not ‘‘understand a _ horse” gets a_ spirited 
mount a little out of hand, matters are frequently made worse by 
the involuntary digging of the spurs into the horse’s ribs to enable 
the rider to retain his seat. 
foot, as in the illustration referred to, the rider could put all the 
strength of his legs into the effort to maintain 
his seat without fear of irritating his horse by 
unnecessary spurring. On the other hand, 
it would be quite an easy and simple matter 
to turn out the toe slightly when a little 
gentle persuasion was needed. I would not for 
a moment advocate a return to the deadly- 
looking weapons depicted in the interesting 
article you publish, but I feel certain that 
if the idea were taken up and a spur 
made to suit twentieth century humanitarian 
ideas, it would prove a boon and a blessing to 
many nervous riders, and there can be no 
question as to the opinion of the horse on the 
matter.—DUFFER. 


If the spur were placed on the outside of the 





A CONVENIENT ROOKERY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—It is not often that one alights upon a 
rookery which can be viewed from above, 
but such a one is to be seen at Rousdon, the 
estate of Sir Wilfrid Peek, Bart., and I 
enclose a photograph of it in case you 
consider it of sufficient interest to repro- 
duce in your pages. Visitors to Lyme 
Regis know that the greatest charm of 
the place is its under-cliffs—the irregular 
plateau covered with wild and most luxu- 
riant vegetation, lying between the first line 
of cliffs rising from the beach and the much higher ones half a mile 
or soinland. These under-cliffs extend westwards a distance of about six 
miles, through the estates of Pinhay and Rousdon, thence to the 
wonderful landslip, and terminate just above Seaton. It is where they pass 
through Rousdon that this old rookery is situated, so that a good view of it 
is obtained from the higher cliffs immediately behind. I was able to look 
down into some of the nests and count the eggs. From the oldest 
servant on the place—a man well over seventy years of age—I learned 
that it was there long before he was born, and that it formerly comprised 
many more than the fifty or sixty nests which may now be counted.— 
G. C. GROVER. 
P.S.—The distance in the photograph is not sky, but sea. 
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LEOPARD-SHOOTING. 
[To THE EpITOR oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.’ 
S1rR,—The leopard, as you know, is a perfect pest in many of our Indian 
hill stations, and Ranikhet is no exception. They levy a heavy toll on our 
dogs, and any dog straying loose after dusk is pretty certain to be carried 
off. A couple of months ago my favourite fox-terrier was carried off almost 
from my verandah. The brutes are, however, so cunning that very few are 
accounted for, and unless killed outright they invariably make back to their 
caves and die there. Noticing fresh pugs in my garden the other evening, 
the following night I tied up a powerful and plucky pariah dog on a level 
spot, and took up my position on a garden walk behind a tree commanding 
the same, at a distance of goyds., and within 5oyds. from my bungalow. 
Shooting by moonlight is, as a rule, very unsatisfactory work ; at any rate, I 
have always found it so, and hardly expected any better luck on this occasion. 
However, within five minutes a leopard appeared and sprang at the dog. I 
killed him with the first shot through the neck, and he dropped in 
his tracks. On going up cautiously to the spot, I found him with « 
paw firmly holding each of the dog’s shoulders, and his big canine 
tooth driven through the dog’s face about 2in. above his nozzie, whilst 


the dog had the leopard’s lower jaw firmly held between his jaws. 
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The accompanying photograph shows exactly how they fell.—C. E. Nicuo1, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, R.A.M.C. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE THOROUGH-BRED. 
|To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—The question of the origin of the thorough-bred has been revived 
in two different quarters within the last few weeks. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it is only a side issue of this subject which has been raised, as we shall 
see presently. Hitherto it was believed that the thorough-bred was evolved 
by the improvement of our native horses through the importation of Eastern 
blood. This crossing, it is claimed, gave to the native English breed 
vitality, quality, and stamina. That this infusion of new blood produced 
a marked improvement in the breed is cer- 
tain, and no more eloquent proof thereof is 
says a possible than the fact that the Stud Book of 
; ' the present day is founded upon this introduc- 
tion. Every British thorough-bred in this 
country, or any other, is descended from 
one of three original Eastern sires—the 
Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk, or the 
Godolphin barb. According to Professor 
Ridgeway the origin of the thorough-bred 
has quite a different history. But as we 
have already hinted, his argument concerns 
not this origin—though he would doubtless 
have it otherwise—but that of the sires of 
these thorough-breds and their race. 
words, it is these sires, and the stock to 


In other 


which they belonged, and not the offspring 
thereof, that constitute the ‘‘ thorough-bred ” 
of his argument. But this by the way. He 
would have us believe that the real home 
of the Arab was not Arabia, or any part of 
Asia, but Northern Africa. Furthermore, we 
are assured that the stock was derived either 
from Grevy’s zebra, or from some closely 
allied species now extinct; which, like Prze- 
walsky’s horse, must have had ‘‘ chestnuts” on 
the hind as well as the fore legs, these being, in 
the hind limbs of Grevy’s zebra, it will be 
remembered, conspicuous by their absence. 
In support of this theory it is urged that 
some of Professor Cossar Ewart’s zebra hybrids 
differ in the pattern of their striping from their 
Burchell sires, and resemble in this respect 
Grevy’s zebra, thereby indicating the ancestral 
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stuck to which they have reverted. But surely this proves too much, since 
some of these Grevy-marked hybrids are the offspring of a cross between 
Burchell’s zebra and dams of a ‘‘ cold-blooded ” stock. Such, in essence, is 
Professor Ridgeway’s hypothesis, We may leave our readers to decide on 
As we have already stated, it does not affect the question of the 
origin of the British thorough-bred, but it does very materially affect the 
question of the origin of the stock to which our thorough-bred, as we 


its merits. 


know it to-day, owes its origin. Upon 


this last point Mr. Lydekker has 
just made what we venture to regard 
us a very important discovery. Unlike 
Professor Ridgeway, Mr. Lydekker 
turns not to Africa but to Asia for 


evidence of the ancestors of the Arab; 
and this on account of a very curious 
point shared in common by the skull 
of an Indian domesticated horse and 
the skulls of Bend Or and Stockwell 
of racing fame. The point in question 
consists in a shallow depression in 
front of the orbit, which is undoubtedly 
the last remaining trace of the pit for 
a tear-gland, such as is found in the 
deer and antelopes of to-day. © So far 
as is known, no other living horses 
The only fossil 
horse in which it occurs is found in 
the Siwalik Hills of India, and the 
inference is therefore that the Indian 
domesticated horse referred to and the 
Arab stock which forms the foundation 
of our thorough-breds are the descen- 
dants of this extinct horse. If this be 
true, it follows that the Arab is not 
merely a race of Equus caballus, but a distinct species. 


possess this vestige. 


That the ‘‘ cold- 
blooded * horses had a striped ancestor is highly probable, since both the 
so-called Przewalsky’s horse—probably a feral race—and the Kathiawar 
of the Bombay Peninsula retain traces of these stripes along 
the back and across the withers and legs. The primitive character of 
these animals is further shown in the scanty forelock and mane, and the 
sparsely-haired tail, all points wherein they differ from other domesticated 
races, Probably the only example of the Kathiawar pony 
to be seen in this country is the stuffed specimen now 
Natural History Museum at South 
PYECRAFT. 


pony 


exhibited in the 
Kensington, —W. 





A DOG CHURN. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘**‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sik,—I am sending you a photograph which I think 
may interest your readers, and I hope you will be able 
to find rather curious 
custom which is kept up in remote parts of Wales 
The big 
wheel seen in the picture is connected with the churn, 
which is in an adjoining building, and what the dogs 


space for it. It represents a 





that of employing dogs for churning purposes. 


have to do is to turn this wheel, something after the 
manner of the turnspit dogs. They are for the most part 
han‘!some animals and well cared for, and-seem quite 
to enjoy their task. I do not 
instance of dogs being used in England for domestic 


know. of any other 
purposes, but abroad it is quite a usual thing. In the 
streets of Holland and Germany, and many other parts 
of Europe, they may be seen harnessed to iiitle carts 
carrying round the milk, bringing 
and performing a variety of other 
Many people 
consider that it is cruel to make them work, but as 


of ail descriptions, 
back the washing, 


duties which are not beyond their strength. 


long as the loads they have to drag are not too heavy, 
and they are well cared for, I do not think anyone can 
object to the practice. —K. F A. 
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SEA-BATHING FOR HORSES. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” } 

I am sending you a photograph of what is a very 
picturesque scene. It is of a rider urging his horses into 
the waters of the Vieux Port at Biarritz. The Basque 
people are fine, fearless horsemen, and their horses have 
something of the barb aspect that they have acquired 
through the Moorish occupation of the adjacent country 
of Spain. The riders come clattering on their horses 
down the steep cobbled paths to the Port des Pécheurs, 
or the Vieux Port, and ride the horses out into the sea 
for the sake of the healthful influence of the salt water 
on their feet and legs. The surroundings are very pretty. 
Cliffs enclose the small port on two sides, and part of a 
third, with yellow sandstone walls, and the enclosure is 
completed by a breakwater, leaving only a small aperture 
for the entry and exit of the boats, mostly engaged in 
the sardine fishery, with which the port is generally 
crowded. The seas come into this corner of the Bay 
of Biscay with such force that even in the compara- 
tive calm of this land-locked place there is a certain 


SIR, 


movement of the water sufficient to cause a con- 
siderable splash up when it comes against the walls 
of the cliffs or breakwater, or the legs and flanks 
of the horses. The riders, backing one horse and 
leading one or two others, urge them, often rather 
reluctant, into this sea bath with cries in their 


Cialect ; and the whole scene, under the brilliantly blue sky of that climate, 
is wonderfully rich in life movement and colour.—H. 
FEEDING A TAME WOODCOCK. 
[To THE Epiror oF *f CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—l enclose a photograph of a woodcock which I have had in my 
possession for thirty-two days, It hurt itself by striking its head against the 
telegraph wires. I thought it might 
interest the readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
to know how I feed it. It was very 
fat when I got it, but it lost a lot of 
flesh the first week of its captivity. 
After that it picked up wonderfully, 
and is now in very good condition. | 
feed it on minced raw beef, placed in 
a shallow dish, and half a gill of dew- 
worms, which I put in a tin box with 
a layer of clean damp moss. When it 
wants to feed it stands close to the 
box and thrusts its beak down the side 
of it, and makes a series of quick 
taps as. it works its beak along the 
bottom of the box till it finds a worm ; 
then it will step into the box and 
search the middle. When it sees you 
watching it feed it pauses, and either 
runs away to hide, or else very gradu- 
ally sits down and remains motionless. 
—T. A. METCALFE, 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—Have you noticed the freak 
in the top picture on page 248 of 
Country Lire dated February 13th? On the tree just above the first horse 
there is distinctly to be seen a man’s face, also there is a strangeness about 
the horse’s head. I should like to know if it was caused in taking the 

photograph, or is it actually on the tree ?>—J. BROWN. 

[We had not noticed the curious formation in the tree referred to by 
our correspondent. The photograph was taken close to Pulborough, and has 
not been touched in any way.—ED. | 























